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Onward, Christian Soldiers. 


S. Barrxc Gorin. Artucr §. SULLIVAN. 
“The Lord will do wonders for you.” 





Briskly. 
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For-ward in- to bat - tle, See, His ban-ners go,  On-ward, Chris-tian. sol - diers 
Brothers, litt your voice - es, Loud your anthems raise. On-ward, ete. 
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3 Like a mighty army, | 5 Crowns and thrones may perish, 
Moves the Church of God; | Kingdoms rise and wane, 


Brothers. we are treading | But the Church of Jesus 
Where the saints have trod. | Constant will remain. 
We are not divided, | Gates of hell will never ¢ 
All one body we, ' ’Gainst that Church prevail: 
One in hope, in doctrine, We have Christ’s own promise, 
One in charity. And that cannot fail. 
Onward, etc. Onward, ete. 
4 What the saints established 6 Onward, then, ye faithfal, 
That we hold for true: | Join our happy throng, 
What the saints believad Blend with ours your voices, 
i That believe we too. In the triumph-song: 
| +s Long as earth endureth Glory, laud, and honor, 
| = Men that Faith will hold— Unto Christ the King: 
f Kingdoms, nations, empires, This, through countless ages, 
In destruction rolled. Men and Angels aing. 


| rs! Onward, ete. Onward, ete. 
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Remarks, some of them bumorous and some 


critical, have 
ance of the poets Whittier 


been oceasioned by the 


and 


appears 
Lowell at the 
Massachusetts Republican Convention, as dele- 
gates. Probably none of our readers have 
that leve! of depravity from which alone one can 


sympathize with the political managers who find 


reached 


pure-minded poets, and other men who believe 
in the supremacy of moral ideas, appearing in a 
political convention. Such 

political circles for ine ficients: 
wires, they have no adequate conception of the 


persons pa S mn 


they cannot pull 


necessities of the party, if they are put on the 
committee on 
trusted only to write the paragraphs on the 
gratitude of the country to the and 
sailors, or some others equally meaningless, and 
if the chairman accidentally recogniz 
the floor, they are sure to veutiiate 
composing theory. But 
ple, of whom the managers never think unless to 
estimate their polling capacity, there is great 
satisfaction in the spectacle of men like Lowell, 
Whittier, Curtis and Bryant appearing at politi- 
cal meetings. It is easy to tell what they do 
not do, but the evil prevented even bv their 
silent presence is often incaleulgble. There is 
scarcely a height of political virtue which the 
experienced wire-puller will not pretend to 
ascend, if thereby he may keep the poet or 
moralist from saying anything. for knows 
that the words of these men will be read and 
trusted by many times more people than ever 
read or accept a platform. Send poets, preach- 
ers, real moralists of every sort to every political 
convention—if they can be watch dogs and noth- 
ing more, we shall even then be safer than we 
ever have been. 


resolntions they ean be. safely 


soldiers 


’ 
es them on 
some dis- 
to the mass of the peo- 


Anti-Tammany Democrats, having been te- 
fused admission to the New York State Con- 
vention, threaten to maké some combination 
with the Republicans. ‘There are several mere ly 
politic reasons why it should be hoped that 
they will do nothing of the kind. but beyond 
these there is the excellent reason that these 
gentlemen advocate no principle which will add 
to the moral strength of the Republican party. 
Whatever may be their hopes or fears, the Re- 
publicans must be distinctly on the side of re- 
form, whether the result is to be success or only 
credit, and the desires of the 
reformers have thus far 


Anti-Tammany 
seemed to be directed 


only toward official positions of pleasing pay and 


perquisites, 

If the report newly circulated be true that 
Jobn Wilkes Booth apparently had foul designs 
against President Lincoln on the occasion of his 





second inauguration, and was only deterred by 
the vigor of Police-officer Westfall, it would be 
merely proper for the House to restore Westfall 
to his position as Lieutenant of the capital po- 
lice, from which he was removed to make place 
for a Democrat. The act would be only grace- 
ful, in view of the opinion which honorable 
Southerners express as to Booth’s crime, and it 
would be barely an offset against the great 
blunder of the appointment and retention of 
Hambleton. In any other country but this, a 
deed like Westfall’s would secure the doer either 
a pension or an honorable position for life, and 
the party in power would be strengthened by 
taking prompt action in the matter. 


One week hence, May 10, at ten o’clock A.M., 
the nation at large is expected to stand with 


head uncovered for two hours or more while 
Uncle Sam goes through tbe formality of 


opening the Exhibition at Philadelphia com- 
memorative of our first century’s existence. 
Thon for six months the Exhibition will be the 
To borrow from stump eloquence, we are 
** fo-o-orty millions” of people, and it is not at 
all unlikely that our propensity for sight-seeing 
will take at least one-eighth of us to Philadel- 
phia before the celebration is over. Philadelphia 
af course will net object if /ro-cighths go, and 
the other six-eighths would not object to follow 
if they could. The more visitors the better, for 
if the exhibition is not intended largely to be a 
book of practical instruction, from which we 
may learn much about industries, products and 
where our art tastes may be car- 


race 
” 


mi inufae tures, 
rected, and where we may realize by observation 
that working up 
through similar channels to knowledge and use- 
it will not be worth attending. Let all 
go who can and profit by it; and this we say 
disinterestedly, ‘as neither owning stock in the 
rise nor having anything on exhibition. 


the world is a brotherhood, 


fulness, 


enterp 





APOSTOLIC CONDITIONS OF CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP. 

\ 7 HILE the Sabbath-schools are studying 
the book of Acts we hope that the minis- 

ters and deacons will not neglect it. A careful 

and candid study of that book would certainly 

lead the chureh to revise its conception of the 

true conditions of chureh membership. 

For it is in that book we are to look for the 
New Testament conditions of church member- 
ship. It gives an account of the way in which 
the early churches were formed. We see the 
process of crystallization. We see the heathen 
abandoning his old faiths, accepting the new, 
and accepted to membership in the new com- 
munity. But it is not from that book, in point 
of fact, that have deduced our church 
ereeds. The epistles are the forests in which 
we have cut the timber out of which they are 
made. If any one doubts this, let him take any 
modern church creed that gives proof texts for 
its declarations of doctrine ; he will find them 
Pauline. Let him even take a liberal creed, 
which states all beliefs in the words of Script- 
ure; he will find most of the words borrowed 
from the epistles. Now, the epistles are letters 
written not to sinners but to saints. Some of 
them are even a bishop's letters to his clergy- 
men. They are the Christian curriculum. They 
are instructions to those who have already ac- 
cepted Christ and are accepted as Christians. 
They contain what disciples ought to learn in 
school, not the conditions of admission to the 
school. To regard the doctrines taught in the 
epistles as conditions of church membership is 
to fall into the error of requiring for admission 
the same examination that is required for grad- 
uation. ‘*May I come to your school ?” says 
the ignorant soul. ‘‘ Yes,” replies the church 
creed, ‘‘ after you have learned all that we have 
to teach you.” 


we 





If one wishes to learn the apostolic conditions 
of church membership let him read the famous 
story of the jailor at Philippi. These Roman 
jailors were the most indurated specimens of 
their race. They were the professional tortur- 
ers and executioners. This one was no better 
than his fellows. When the bruised and beaten 
apostles were given to his keeping, he not only 
put them in the ‘‘inner prison,” an under- 
ground dungeon, he also, with needless cruelty, 
made their feet fast in the stocks. He was a 
heathen, and knew nothing of any one of the 
so-called fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion—the divinity of Christ, his atonement, 
his future kingdom, the presence and personal- 
ity of the Holy Spirit, or even the unity and 
spirituality of the Godhead. If he worshiped 
at all, it was with a superstitious fear of the 
gods of the Roman mythology. But when the 
sudden presence of death, and the revelation of 
a marvelously superior nature in his prisoners, 
by their heroism and calmness—virtnes which a 
Roman could wéll understand—had awakened 
that strange sense of unpreparedness for the 
unknown world which such sudden crises always 
produce in ignorant and superstitious natures, 
and he cried out, ** What shall I do to be saved?” 
the simple answer was, ‘‘ Trust yourself to the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This Christ was as vet un- 
known. The God whom he 
unknown. The way in which he saved was un- 
known. The nature of the proffered salvation 
was unknown. As the lost child, crying in the 
takes gladly the hand of any stranger 
who proffers him succor and safety, this 
jailor took the hand of an unknown guide, and 
was brought out of darkness into light. And 
the same hour of the night he was baptized. 
The door of entrance into the visible Church of 
Christ was opened for him. He was the first 
male member of the European church. It al- 
most seems as though God bad purposely chosen 
the worst and lowest for the first. that he might 
emphasize the fact that neither knowledge nor 
culture of any sort is the necessary condition of 


manifested was 


crowd, 
sO 


coming into the secret of bis love. 

This might possibly be regarded as an excep- 
tional case ; or the necessary knowledge might, 
by a stretch of imagination, be imputed to him. 
But what, then, shall be made of the cases of 
Matthew, and Peter, and James, and John, and 
Zaccheus, in the Gospels, and of the eunuch, and 
Lydia, and the Ephesian Christians, and the three 
thousand who were couverted at a single sermon, 
and were bapiized the same day they were con- 
verted’? There were different degrees of know]l- 
edge in these cases; they all knew more, probably, 
than the jailer: but it is doubtful whether any 
one of them knew more theology than Mr. Moody 
at the time when pe was w aiting to be indoctri- 
rated that he might be wise enough to join a 
church. 

The truth is, our churches undo the work of 
their ministers. The pulpit says to mén, in the 
strongest language, ‘‘ Neither knowledge nor 
virtue is necessary in order to come acceptably 
to Christ. There is but one condition—namely, 
that you should want a more than human Helper, 
and that you should be willing to take Christ to 
supply your need, and follow his directions. It 
is enough that you know that you are sick, and 
trust him as a physician.” But when the bun- 
gry and naked come, under this invitation, the 
church meets them at her open door with its 
creed, and says, ‘‘ We cannot recognize you as 
Christians on any such simple ground as this. 
A sense of need and a sense of trust are not 
enough. You cannot enter the visible kingdom 
of God, you cannot be enrolled among his rec- 
ognized and accepted pupils, until you become 
somewhat proficient in theology. You must at 
least master and accept this creed.” Actions 
speak louder than words; the world rejects 
the preaching of the pulpit and accepts the 
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teaching of the church, and so distrusts the 
power of a simple faith in Christ Jesus. 

We do not here consider whether the church 
may not have a right to add to the conditions of 
church membership preseribed in the apostolic 
churches, but we are very sure that most Chris- 
tians would be astonished to find how much the 


echureb bas added. 





A CHANGE OF BUSINESS FOR WELL 
TO-DO MEN. 

N] OU one complains more, at present, of the 

a dullness of basiness than that class of men 

who bave by general ability established sound 

Most of 

them are beyond the need of money, and might 


und profitable business enterprises. 
retire with safety and honor were it not for the 
remonstrances of an activity which has become the 
controlling impulse of their natures. Meanwhile 
there is a calling which saffers continually for 
lack of justsuch men—a calling in which honest 
shrewdness, a» knowledge of men and an ability 
to handle them, experience in the affairs of life 
und in the application thereof, financial resources 
and the faculty of making the most of them, are 
in great demand. 

We refer to the Christian ministry. 
who best appre ciate the services of the great 
body of the clergy are keenly alive to the fact 
that its shortcomings come from a lack of the 
qualities we have enumerated. 


Those 


The clergy can- 
not be held to account for their imperfections in 
these respects. At least nine out of every ten 
Christian pastors went from school er college to 
the theological seminary, and from the semi- 
nary direct to the pulpit: some of them may 
have learned accidentally of the life, the temp- 
tations and the necessities of unclerical man- 
kind, but it is impossible that they can have 
learned enough of them to consider them intelli- 
gently, and with results admitting of general 
application, Their training has been almost 
wholly in abstractions—abstractions noble and 
almost all-comprehensive, but still abstractions 
—and they do not easily depart from these, 
even when they see an occasional cause for doing 
so. The peculiar air of the school, from which 
neither physicians nor lawyers are ever able 
to fully rid themselves, is apparent most of all 
in ministers, as thousands of them themselves 
notice and acknowledge, und it too often forms 
a wall which is none the easier passed because 
it happens to be transparent. No discredit at- 
taches to it; the air of the shop, the counting- 
room, 2nd the street is just as well-defined, but 
it is that of the mass of the people, while that 
of the clergy is not. 

**T learn more in an hour, lounging in B—’s 
store, than I do in my study in a week,” once 
When Mr. Moody’s 
converts or inquirers are questioned as to what 
sayings of the preacher most impressed them, 
they seldom quote any of Mr. Moody’s theolog- 
ical dicta; on the contrary, it is the evange- 
list’s plain, practical, straightforward, business- 
like arguments which they are unable to forget 
or evade. A good Episcopal pastor in a large 
New York town used to say to parishioners who 
came to him with souls bowed down with troubles, 
**Go toold Mrs. H., she'll pray for you more 
to the point than I can—she’s been through it 
all.” 


It may 


said a successful preacher. 


be argued that men of middle age, 
whose lives bave always been passed among prac- 
tical things, have vot minds of the intellectual 
cast necessary to the reception, digestion and 
application of theological truths, but the distine- 
The 


reasoning powers Which are equal to the forecast- 


tion thus made is more apparent than real. 
ing of supply and demand upon the conditions 
of to-day, which can combine in their proper 
relations the multifarious and apparently con- 
flieting requirements of business, can compre- 
bend any logical system of theology, aud can 





distinguish between probabilities and certainties. 
Perhaps there are but few business men who 
can make an exact digest of all theologies, but 
what student ever did it? Mr. Whipple, cer- 
tainly a strong engugh advocate of literary 
ability, warns us aguinst estimating the 
of a nation by that of its literary men only. 
As to the religion of the counting-room, it 

not to be estimated as less than that of the study. 
To preserve faith in God, truth and righteous- 


ness in the heat of a great race for 


Wealln, 10 


which myriads of the contestants are dishonest 


intellect | 


and treacherous, is at least as hard as to stand | 


fust against the assaults of subtle logicians and 
eloquent disbelievers. When ab! 


1e@ business men 


talk religion they are pot apt to use the lan-! 


guage of the schools, but this language has not | 


1 ° ° 
TET) . 1cA t } 
(lol, DCCAUSE it Is 


always been that by which bad men were per- 
suaded to be better. There are New York mer- 
chants who have converted friends and employees 


} 1.) 


upon Whom many an eluquent pastor hits labored 


in vain. 
Our suggestion may seem Utopiun:—so few 


instances of 


its practical realization exist that 
we cannot offer practical evidence of its suc- 
cess. But the fact remains that those can best 
teach who best can reach the beurts and lives 


of the taught, and upon this ground we believe 


that the counting-room can furnish abler preach- 
ers than the college. 
It may, with consid rable reason, be doubted 


whether a man who has a prosperous business 
well in hand is not doing his duty by humanity, 
but we are writing about able men whose busi- 
ness troubles all come from their inability, at 
present, to improve or even sustain their business 
interests, and who sce no prospect of better 
times. 





THE SABBATH AND 


NIAL. 


FPVUE country is to be congratulated, and the 


THE CENTEN 


commissioners to be commended, for their 
decision to close the centennial frounds and 
buildings on the Sabbath. 

For opening them to the public involved a 
great deal more than the mere permission, to 
those who desired, to visit them on the day rec- 
ognized by American law and custom as a day of 
rest. It involved the intrusion of the ordinary 
buzz and bustle of the week upon the Sabbath. 
It involved the employment of an immense po- 
lice foree, and the presence of nearly the entir 
force of exhibitors. It involved the opening of 
the restaurants, and probably the free flow of 
their beverages. It involved the running of 
Sunday trains and all the work which that 
would require. In brief, it involved, not only 
for Philadelphia, but for a much wider range of 
country, the practical suspension of the Sab- 
bath for six months. The history of civiliza- 
tion shows quite conclusively that the quiet 
Sabbath is a gauge of the moral condition of 
the community, and one of the chief institu- 
tions to promote it, and the inconvenience to 
the few, who might have found it especially 
convenient to visit the Centennial on that 
day, and will be now compelled to take time 
from their work for the purpése, ought not 
to outweigh the evil which would have been in- 
flicted on the entire community by converting 
the city of steady abits into an American Paris, 
as a part of the celebration of our Centennial 
year, 

We believe that the nearly unanimous judg- 
ment of the best class of American citizens will 
commend the Commissioners for the courage 
with which they have met, and the moral wis- 
dom with which they have decided, this igsue. 
Even those who do not consider that there is any 
divine authority for the Sabbath will indorse 
the approval of the New York Zridune: ** It 
will be all the mare truly a National Exposition 
in thus fairly conforming to the National habit.” 





MR. MOULTON’S MAGNANIMITY. 
\ ~R. MOULTON, in pursuance of the policy 
- to keep the scandal before the public, sues 
The 
court decides that he has no cause of action, and 
dismisses the complaint. Wherenpon Mr. Moal- 

magnanimous: he proposes to Mr. 


Bee her to ove) rule the decision of the court and 


Mr. Beecher for malicious prosecution, 


on Waxes 
tu allow the case, already dismissed, to go on. 
And to give color to his request he proposes that 
either it be left to ex-President Woolsey or Mr. 
Givorge C. Robinson to select the jury, or that 
Mr. Beecher select half and Mr. Moulton half 
and the majority give the verdict, and that both 
ides agree that he arsay testimony be taken. . 
e cannot call this an extraordinary proposi- 
quite in the ordinary course 
of things that everything should be extraordinary 
knows 


in this case. Of course, Mr. Moulton 


t! no court would or could per- 
tion of the jury to be made ip any 
other than the regular manner prescribed by law, 
or accept a verdict of a majority, or Waste its 
of the jury and the witnesses in 
listening to hearsay testimony. What is extra- 
ordinary is the low estimate that he puts upon 
As though 


the average American intelligence. 
deceived by such a 


he 


,) 
CUUlLU 


proposat, 


During the sessions of the Advisory’Council, 
Mr. Moulton published a letter to the Modera- 
tor, in Which he demanded opportunity to pro- 
duce his ‘* proof ” before the Council, and 


declared that if, such 


nity, he failed to make good his assertions, he 


being allowed oppor- 
was ** willing to be discredited and denounced by 
mankind as a wretch, devoid of truth and honor. 
and unworthy of human association.” The op- 
portunity is now given, by the constitution of 
through the Council, 
accepted and empowered by Plymouth 
Mr. Moulton “‘ distrusts the im- 
> of the Commission, because it is ** in- 


a Commission, named 
to be 

Church. But 
partiality’ 


‘are 
liuted 





by the Council, which he stigmatizes 
us the ** picked friends” of Mr. Beecher. This 
change of attidude seems to imply that his 
former professed readiness was based on the 
knowledge that the Council, as such, could not 
Or is it possible that Mr. 
Moulton is one of those ** witnesses ” who have 
been seen by Prof. Smyth ? If the latter is the 
Mr. Moulton, for the sake of co- 
an ecclesiastical warfare, has sacri- 


accept his offer. 


case, then 
op rating in 
ficed whatever personal reputation for sincerity 
and consistency he may have possessed. 

We cannot speak for Mr. Beecher, for he is 
out of town at this writing. But we both trust 
and expect that he will not dignify Mr. Moul- 
ton’s open letter with any reply. 





NOTES. 

—It bas always been the policy of this paper to 
disregard the rumors in respect to its circulation 
and financial condition. Originating as they 
almost invariably do in sources inimical to Mr. 
Beecher, we have preferred to let the falsehoods 
die a natural death. The latest atiack, however, 
is so likely to deceive, that we deem it necessary 
to state that the Christian Union is upon a 
sound financial basis, and that far from any pros- 
pect or intention of suspending publication, we 
will by our reorganization be enabled to give 
a much better and more acceptable paper than 
Several valuable improvements in 
the general contents will shortly be made, and the 
Christian Union enters upon the Centennial year 
with the highest hopes and brightest prospects of 
continued suecess, and, so far as we Know, there is 
no reasonable apprehension that it will not sur 
vive to celebrate its own Centennial 


ever before 


—The Commercial Advertiser has discovered a 
econspiracy—Plymouth Church has contributed, 
by its regular annual collection, $1,478.09 to the 
funds of the Ameriean Home Missionary Society, 
and, in accordance with the custom of other 
churches, has constituted, by this fund, a nam 
ber of life members. We may venture to assert 
that the Home Misstonary Soctety will be glad te 


f 


a 
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see a similar conspiracy in all the churches. Mean- 
while we think that the alarmed paragraphist 
may rest assured that neither Plymouth Church, 
its pastor, nor any of its members desire anything 
else than to give in the best way they can their aid 
to the society in prosecuting its regular work in 
itsaccustomed ways. Any attemptto involve any 
of the benevolent societies of the Congregational 
churehes in controversy or schism, by whomso- 
ever made or for whatever purpose preferred, will 
be resisted by Plymouth Church and its pastor, as 
by the unanimous voice of all the churclres and 
all the Congregational ministry. 

—The sincerity of the Democratic rage for in- 
vestigation has been established beyond a doubt 
*by the transactions of the past week. A harm- 
less lunatic, well-known in the streets of Wash- 
ington, deluded a committee into the belief that 
they at last had President Grant m their hands, 
and he was compelled to demonstrate his insane 
condition before the opposition patriots would 
cast the darling delusion from them. Then they 
got hold of U. 8S. Commissioner Davenport, and 
insisted upon examining him as to his expendi- 
tures of government money during his term of 
office as U. S. Supervisor of elections in New York 
sity. To speak at length of elections in the me- 
tropolis without alluding to shameless Democratic 
frauds is simply impossible, yet the committee 
keep Mr. Davenport before them to abuse, as he 
must do, their most precious political stronghold 
with every explanation he makes. As it has for 
some time been evident that the only object of 
these investigations has been to make party eapi- 
tal for the Democrats, 
express much syiwpathy for the investigators ; 
there 7s a pardonable impression abroad, how- 
ever, that the work which the commiittee is doing 
should properly be done by the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, and that the 
work of retrenchment wight properly begin by 
the payment of witnesses’ expenses from the 
treasury of the party instead of that of the gov- 
erniment. 


no one has been heard to 


—If it Were not so dreadfully unfashionable for 
legislators to take genuine interest in whatever 
is for the good of the Indians, an inquiry into 
the present state of affairs iu the Black Hills 
might profitably occupy the time of Congressmen 
with a rage for investigation. Prospector and 
uiners are pouring into the Hills again, and the 
Indians, unless they have more forbearance than 
white men exhibit under similar circumstances, 
will soon begin to shoot and sealp the trespassers. 
the better than borderers 
have heretofore been in the United States, will 
make haste to show themselves the equals of the 
savages in every species of brutality, the military 
will be called upon to interfere, and the Indians 
will either be slaughtered or removed to Where 
they can tell to other Indians the last new story 
of the unfaithfulness of the best government in 
the world. 


Then miners, unless 


{f all this takes place—and numerous 
precedents indicate that it will—it will be for the 
benetit of a few hundred men, most of whom will 
be as unable to earu a living in the Black Hills as 
they have been wherever they have heretofore 
lived, and many of whom will never earn a living 
auy Where outside of penitentiary walls. 

—The stimulus which the Royal Titles Bill and 
the Eastern tour of the Prince of Wales have 
given to public interest in Lodia is felt even 
in the United States. Alimony lecturers upod 
this topic we notice the names of two gentlemen 
of large lodian experience—Mr. W. F. Bick, who 
filled a magisterial beuch fn India, and Major A. 
G. Constable, who was an officer in the Bengal 
Artillery in the paliny days of the East India 
Company. Mr. Bick’s lecture in [Brooklyn last 
week and Major Coustalde’s before the New York 
Historical Soviety were ‘greatly enjoyed by au 


diences not oVer-easily pleased 





Centennial Hotes. 


It is quite important for visitors at the Centen 
nial Exhibition to bear in mind that the price of 
admission will be a fifty cent currency note. We 
are told that nothing else will do. Two * quar- 
ters” will aot admit one person, nor will a one 
dollar bill admit two [na word adimissionto the 
grounds must be by ticket, and the tieket will be 
a lifty cent bole, paper money. Silver, as we 
understand it, will not be received, and gold for 
once will be utterly worthless as compared with 
rag currency. No doubt there is some good reason 
for this fifty cent-ennial rule, and it only remains 
tor. the public to get the proper change before it 





crowds to the fair. It is to hoped, however, that 
as a matter of convenience, some enterprising 
Philadelphians will put up stands around the 
grounds where whole fifty cent notes can be 
bought for other change, whether it be two quar- 
ters or fifty coppers. 


As for accommodations for strangers, it would 
appear from a 7ribwne correspondent, that the 
natural inference that the crowds at Philadelphia 
will fill up all the spare room and make prices 
exorbitant, is not likely to hold in this case. Not 
bad news this for the million. From the authority 
named we have it that hotel charges will be no 
higher in Philadelphia than in New York, Wash- 
ington or Chicago, and that board in private 
houses will be very little if any above the average 
cost in those cities. A few hotels of the first-class 
will charge $5 a day—an advance of fifty cents on 
their old rates, and from this maximum price the 
sliding scale will run down to $2. Several very 
good houses of the second-class charge only $3, 
and one of the largest of the new dwelling-house 
hotels, with accommodations for 3,000 guests, has 
fixed its rate $2.50. Under the lodging-house 
agency system, visitors can secure in advance of 
their coming or after their arrivel comfortable, 
well-furnished rooms in private houses at the uni- 
form rate of $2 per day, which includes breakfast 
and supper, but not dinner. The latter meal it 
wlll be found most convenient to take at one of 
the restaurants on the grounds. People intend- 
ing to go to wituess the opening ceremonies, or 
to be present on the Fourth of July, should en- 
gage quarters in advance, but the accomimoda- 
tions offered by hotels and private lodgings are 
so ample that they will probably not be overtaxed 
at other times. 


As the several departments fill up, it becomes 
easier to say what will not than what will be ex- 
hibited at the Exposition. The prospect is that 
the visitor will be given an opportunity to see for 
himself precisely to what stage of perfection, in 
things material, the civilized world has arrived. 
Those who do not go will have newspaper ** de- 
scriptions” of the ten thousand and one things 
to be seen, by the column. We give this week a 
few paragraphs on the latest features of the 
Exhibition. 


China s@nds nearly 500 tons of packages, con- 
taining every imaginable product of the Empire 
—silks and tea of all kinds ; bainboo and bamboo 
ware, cassia, lignea, caiuphor, chinaware, earthen 
ware and pottery; boots and shoes; cotton and 
cotton-seed ; dyes, colors and paints; fans of all 
kinds; grain, glassware, bangles; grass and grass 
cloth; indigo; mats and watting; medicines, 
metals (manufactured); musk, nankeens, oil of 
all kinds, with petroleum from Hankow and Tam- 
sui; paper of all kinds, either in quires or in small 
bales to show the method of packing ; preserves, 
sugars, rattan-ware ; furs and skins ; tobucco, ver- 
micelli, macaroni, wool ; agricultural implements ; 
pictures and serolls ; models of boats and vehicles 
of locomotion, ete., etc. In preparing this large 
collection for exhibition, the whole of the work- 
manship is Chinese, not so much as a foreign nail 
having been used in the construction even of the 
packing cases. The Chinamen’s headquarters will 
be in the form of a native court. 


Wagner's inauguration march has reached 
Philadelphia. It is written with the composer's 


own hand, and some one says of it, ** a more beau- 
titul musical autograph is rarely seen.” The title 
runs: Grund Festival March for the Opening of 
the Centennial Commemorative of the Declurution 
of Independence of the United States of America, 
@mposed and Dedicated to the Women’s Centen- 
nial Committtes by Richard Wagner. At the head 
of the score are placed, as a motto, the following 
lines of Goethe . 
“ He only earns the rigbt tafreedom and to lite 
Whe duily is compelled to conquer them.” 

‘The third annual report of the Centennial Com- 
mission shows an expenditure thus far of $5,103,- 
063, of which $4,178,101 goes to the grounds and 
buildings. Receipts: from stockholders, $2,132, 
140; from the City of Philadelphia, $1,190,084; 
trom the United States, $500,000; and from other 
sources about $2,000,000 more. Deficiencies, it is 
believed, will be fully covered by the admission 
receipts. 

A firm of bell-founders in Baltimere cre going 
to exhibit a chime of thirteen bells, which will be 
placed fn the northeastern tower of Machinery 


| Hall, seventy-eight feet from the grounds. The 


. 





bells are fashioned to represent the oviginal thir- 
teen States; the largest weighs 3,600 pounds and 
the smallest 350 pounds. Professor Widdows. a 
musicun of Baltimore, has been engaged toring 
the chimes daily at sunrise, noon and sunset, as 
long as the Exhibition continues open. 

American bankers are to have a separate build- 
ing for their use, where they can make acquaint- 
ances and transact business.—A chandelier weigh- 
ing 3,000 pounds is to light up the entrance way 
to the main building in the evenings.—Sweden 
sends a monster aerolite weighing fivetons. What 
nationality does it represent? Some one suggests 
the kingdom of the‘ Celestials.” 





MR. ARNOLD'S THEORY OF RE LIGION. 
~T is especially in his interpretation of the sub- 
stance of Scriptural teaching that Mr. Arnold 
comes into collision with the body of Christian 
theologians. He is at variance with them both 
as to the authority and, in some cases, the authen- 
ticity of the documents, and not less as to the true 
intent of the writers, whom, as a class, he holds in 
the highest reverence. It is to be observed here, 
that on the other side Mr. Arnold has quite as 
spirited a controversy with the avowed opponents 
of Christianity—a much stronger and more nu- 
merous body in Europe than in this country ; and 
in the defense of his views contained in God and 
the Bible, his fire is directed quite as much against 
the anti-Christian schools as against the orthodox. 
It isnot the purpose of this paper to enter at large 
into the great debate, but rather to call attention 
to some of Mr. Arnold’s ideas that seem fruitful 
and helpful, and briefly to note some points where 
he does not seem to have carried out his own prin- 
ciples to their full results. 

The Bible is regarded by Mr. Arnold as pretmi- 
nently the book of conduct and character. He 
claims for himself, in entire good faith I think, 
the purpose to find a practical way of using it and 
getting help from it, rather than to work out a 
literary or philosophic theory. In his rejection 
of elaborate theological schemes, which he regards 
as not only artificial additions to the plain truths 
originally uttered, but as diverting men from the 
simple pursuit of goodness, and so becoming 
obstructions to practical religion—in disearding 
all such schemes, and with them much of the 
familiar religious phraseology that bas grown up 
under them, Mr. Arnold is sometimes driven to the 
invention and use of termms which partly perhaps 
from their novelty are not readily comprebended. 
He often seems obscure when his thought is per- 
haps simple and needs only to be familiarized. 
From whatever cause, a real or seeming vague- 
ness of thought sometimes embarrasses the read- 


er. This is notably the case in regard to the 
Deity. Mr. Arnold objects to thinking of God as 


‘a magnified and non-natural man.” In bis 
rejection of what he considers a false anthropo- 
morphism, he employs phrases which seem to 
most readers exceedingly vague. Ina sense they 
undoubtedly are vague, compared to those with 
which we are familiar; Mr. Arnold thinks any 
such full and familiar acquaintance with the 
Divine nature as is commonly assumed is in reality 
impossible, and that we must content ourselves 
with far less minute and definite knowledge, 
though this limited knowledge may be genuine 
and vivid. He dwells with great emphasis on the 
fact, as the main truth known to us about God, 
that he is essentially and eternally for righteous- 
ness. He isa power outside of ourselves, incom- 
prehensible to us in his essence, but known 
certainly as the friend and favorer of goodness ; 
and our success in attaining goodness depends 
largely onallying ourselves with, and entering into 
vivid consciousness of, this unseen mighty Power. 
In goodness itself is to be our delight, and not in 
any hope of reward. The Psalmist’s keen sense 
of the joy of right-doing is one of Mr. Arnold’s 
favorite themes. But the inmost secret, the sure 
way to righteousness, it was left to Jesus to 
reveal. Self-renouncement; death of the lower, 
self-seeking nature; a new life through the en- 
thronement of love as supreme—this was the 
secret of Jesus, and it is still the secret in the dis- 
covery and practice of which lies the only true 
Still further, it is in a personal attach- 
ment to Jesus, so enthusiastic and absorbing that 
the character is drawn into close assimilation with 
hia, that the most powerful forea of Christianity 
consists. 

For many readers the most interesting exposi- 
tion of Mr. Arnold’s theory of the Christian life 
will be found in St. Paul and Protestantism. It is 


success. 


in this book, I think, that he approaches nearest; 
I 
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| 
to the modes of faith and feeling that are familiar 
to undogmatie Christians; and it is this. that 
vields the most direct and positive impulse toward 
practical religion. One may dissent from much 
that it says, and emphasize much that it makes | 
light of, and yet be aided by it toa nobler concep- | 
tion of the Christian life, and a stronger impulse 
d's favorite proposition is that relig 
ious truth inust be verifiable by personal experi 
ence. Metaphysical systems are unverifiable ; the 
evidence of miracles is at this distance of time 
practically unverifiable; on neither foundation 
can we safely build our lives. But every man may 


find out for bimsélf that it is blessed to be good. 


Everyone may test in his own conscious experi 
ence the great moral truths which the Seript 
ures teach. The foundations thus laid in 
experience are impregnable. They and they 
alone are truly scientific. Here, in the immediate 
p mal experience of living men, may be 
wrought out in ever new and irresistible demon 
stration the vital truths of Christianity. Here, 
and here only, we are on firm ground. Thus, in 
Su _ i iy M Arm had 

It ets tol tuat th pri ipple cy ] un 


I ad Ob Mal ey Ss ru it does } SUP py 
to the doubting mind in this age of the world the 
1 led Witl ! tal h red ever 
in the unsei Dy ul pP Valent stuas of ii 

ture, thoughtful men who have onee doubted will 
not be brought to rest their faith in vital matters 
ov miracles wrought eighteen hundred years ago. 
Nay. more: it is notin the nature of the buman 
mind to find in any such evidence, in any purely 
historical evidence whatever, its stay and support 
in great crises. Before the profound questionings 
that come to every thoughtful soul there must be 
th power To say / wow, out of the d pths of its 


own experienee. At sword’s peint with Doubt, 


one cannot go around by ehteen centuries fora 
weapor. Nothing serves in that extremity but 
the assurance that Jas been wrought into the 
soul's own fiber. And, again, it is thus that in 
religion true knowledge comes only as the aecom- 


nent and fruit of right life. It is bad archi 


tecture that puts at the bottom intellectual con 


viction. ground din evidenee of the miracles, the 


fulfillment of prophecy, ete., % nd seeks on that to | 
] 


erstructure of righteousness, holi 


J 
ness, love. Happy indeed is he in whom, from the | 


first and always, situple, child-like trus es hand 


ith hand with obedi ce, But for him whose rest 
has been broken by the irresistible surge of sin 
cere doubt, the way to light must lie through 
steady fidelity to that instinet of duty which in 
an honest man is never dead. It is by the actual 
struggle toward x wdness that each man for him 


self and mankind for itself must come to the 


knowledge of God. 


The Bible is the great exhorter to this eaperi 
mental knowledge **() faste and see that the 
Lord is good.” “If any man will do Ais rrill he 


shall know of the doctrine.” ‘** Every one that 
weth God.” 
But, it may fairly be objected that Mr. Arnoid 


preth is born of God and kno 





has not allowed to his own principle of the exper- 
imental test its full application or its fair out 
come. He declares we cannot know that ** God 


isa Person whothbinks and loves,” because that 


ean never be witnessed by experience, How does 


Mr. Arnold know that it cannot be matter of 
human experienc that God loves ? If to his mind 
the term ‘* person” implies a limitation of the 
Infinite One to the exact likeness of humanity, 
let him diseard the term. If the word ‘* think,” 
as applied to God, conveys the notion of any such 
limited process as that by which the human mind 
works. let the use of that term too be given up. 
But when the idea is advanced that,—just as in 
Deity there is an element which distinetly corre- 
sponds to the element of right conduct (fidelity, 
purfty, disinterestedness,) in man, and which 
favors and ‘‘imakes for” that ethical quality in 
man ;—When it is said that so too there is in Deity 
an element distinctly corresponding to that high- 
est human emotion which we name “love”; that 
the Divine love actively responds to human yearn- 
ing for it, and that the conscious reception of it 
is not only a genuine human experience, but the 
highest, the most consoling, the most fruitful of 
human experiences—on what grounds can Mr. 
Arnold throw out this assertion? How, in view 
of the evidence, can he deny that the Deity is 
known to man not only through the ethical but 
also through the social nature, and that this 
knowledge is experimental ? 


It will not do for him to say that our conscious | 


experience cannot give assurance of what passes 
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outside of ourselves. He has already drawn f i + 4 ‘ { , 
our experience the fact of ‘a Power nol ourselee HOOKS and Authors 
that makes for righteousness.” Nor would it be any = ss “ws Aix O : 
answer to say that the writer himself has had no 
‘conscious experience of it In all experimer | ; 
= ( iecid pP ¢ sii 1a | 1 re it TAL OF RELIGION. 
observation we recognize the nece tv of certa 
qualifications in the observer Ina ) | A ¢ ie ’ “ 

; 1G 

eve must be sound, and the glass must have th i iW \ Philosophi- 
i ; ' ' ithor 
necessary power and adjustment Inomental ex ON : Worl vH : Co.. 
perience, there must b suflicient dev ) 
and edueation of the appropriate faculties. Nat if th rot in both t ophical 


ural endowment train 





will make great diversi 


: trav ( ( her iol ¢ 
mony as to moral truth I \ of th ! Phere not @ 
Ren 1 f i hich the author does 
versity is alleged by inany as fatal to any 
: . - a t tack re his t t written 
interior standard of truth as Mr. Arnold would ‘ nt t i way and 
. ee ' 
setup; but we think with him that in moral { ' , i esteem its com- 
well as material scien there is sutli © author to demon- 
Fi it in h fa I of mankind t i l ! | I not Vavs ¢ the 
| 
steadily, when under. favorable conditio t iy t natn that the 
° 
Ward agreement in the great central truths. But hile ! ' ! { syst sare buman, 
} j t 
While so much is unsettled, it is neces to gz ; : Pabicisteaie wei 
. l ti i ( 10s reck 8 
OUP TOs COnh i ‘ ti mt j re ( u preciou 
1 ,|¢ us 
a e d worth in their \ eld Tr. At a 
, : | Assuming a { it f that re t riginated in 
} sf » nit } ‘ | af 
I Ofn aS a a ney sg | t mind of nu , ir. brint add ~ = himself to the 
tu Vr Ss upon ral na spurittier t “- | tusk of answering t tious as to how man came 
vO \ I to require no a t | to God at a it pr ts enlightened na- 
show that their constant and unanimous testi- | s to worship, wh pray of any avail, 
. , 1 i ; oe f . Ps 4 , r 
Inony is to a Vivid personal expert! Pe ol i | i init ’ i , nd of adoration, 
' T \ t} } \ thera t hief end of man ora ere 
" | nt r ¢ nt ind Ww ther, an 
ing kindness” of ¢ | rhe] . Which M t i ' : hether, and 
: a t r t \ <urvive thie - ‘ ve crumblings ¢ 
Arnold: ives t t! mv itke that the Psali } : i - . 
, | theological 4 S. he author searcely begins 
ist into a recoguition onl f so ower too im- | ‘ ' , 
3 maui s before } lene the urac ot the 
1 sonal t< | ‘ . 
per tO LON AnILO Jie . urrent im of s i ts that religion has solely 
tendency, an “inilaence, something with ’} to do with the emotions. Ii Clieves it to result 
known correspondence to the social emotions and utirely fi i t, and in explaining his posi- 
affections of mag t! Interpretation Wwe SAV, ion oh ho t idh n { it theory which 
must seem to most reader rangely and utter! may some y torm a meeting ¢ nd Tor scientists 
inadequate. *The ca i tronver when we cou ind religi ts miateriality of inv mceutives to 
nd med ' f + . ‘ Rey spas F \ in 
to the New Testainent With Ir. Arnold’s pro ; seule: os is ere <6 u autho ove 
f expression, “mind. is veXtensive with organism.” 
f id reve for thet ing of Chris WwW : 
oe , Phe savace finds that his own efforts to attain certain 
s 1t pos ie for hit to « tv ol siz ica t ‘ A | 
1s are ny ied DY powers greater than Dis owns: to 
thar ind | ’ ( | } 
character na ‘ ‘ attain the d d ends, he endeavors to placate these 
, ' 
| Lv Jf a] I U fied i i known 7 \ What he does is finaliy the result 
possible t ive the st ‘ t] Prodigal * of a mental process, more or less logical; hence bis 
|} —than which, it may s vb aid, nothing in | religion is the result of thought, ‘That this thought is, 
| the teaching of Jesus has taken deeper hold on | in turn, the result of the emotions of desire, hope and 
i 
. } t byirt mil <3 " » 
the hearts of men—into anything except a testi on ve bully ad » but he makes the dis 
| P : tinction that whi hysical causes precede and ac- 
|} mony to an element in the Divine Nature for ; | precede and ac 


ompany thought, they cannot measure it, but are 











which Jove is the only word To accredit Jesu : ; : ra 
: 4 e : likely to be Gistar i by it. If, therefore, religions 
|} as not only the ‘eat teacher but th riding I a ‘ , : 
. ee are products ofl thoudt f, thev are to be studied in 
irat of manity, ¢ | > ignore the s« e ot ‘ 
spiration of humanity, and to iznore ¢ , wcordance with the laws of thought. These laws, as 
fhe lov f God toward r h per { his : ; 
the love P GO {0 ‘ Mhed which pervades fl named by the author, are thre : the natural order of 
| words and acts—this Is a sur] rand to us al the association of tdeas, the inethods of applied logic, 
incomprehsnsible paradox he raptu to whiiel and the forms of corn treausoning. Of these, the last 
Paul and John Kindle at ‘‘the love of God it idinit f mathematical exp ion. Tn connection 
| Christ ° ““the love of God shed abroad in vour | W'th this possibility of pression, Dr. Brinton awards 
hearts,”—must we not take this as the expressi siesta te ; ies sie dei, ist, who gave to the 
| ; 3 laws of thinking *asymbolic notation, by which not 
| of a vivid and profound experie: Add to thi Raeee 
| 5 ' : ~ ouly the truth of asimple proposition but the relative 
the testimony of the chureh in all ages; of the ‘ - . 
| g . ; : sree of truth in comy Xk propositions may be accu- 
| poor and lowly , lin whe nl aAUEN rately estimated. W the conclusions reached by 
, al ‘ vr rit . dj rhe Lov . « 4 . i 
| by such an experience of Divine Love; of su | these laws, experience and enomena have nothing 
men as Augustine and Thomas A Wemp and | to d yh. bray ind ippy philosopher!—* it does 


Luther and George Herbert and ¢ 





les Wesley | not admit of doubt, and can never be chahged by 


and Jokn Woolman and Horace Bushnell: of the | future conqu f the rea ng powers.” 
| many, of pure life and sincere spirit, who bear] —Preceedtng, we read that 1 ligion depends upen de- 
ee eae ; | ind vorance. As me! eniontificalie 
like testimony in our own day. How is it possi cea Dy sncansiemeeei men learn sctentifically to 


. : : . ntrol powers and conditions which were once be- 
ble for anv one who appeals to the witness of hu 7 Pe . a" . . ti . 

a ‘ ‘ : ved ) " ne 0 e gods only, their devotiona 
man experience in religious truth to deny signif ; : é 





Lt ; i ne decreases. It can wuever cease unless desire 
‘ance to : his testimo! to a love born i f | 

cance to all this testimony t : —_e , nd as it @® the nature of mankind to long for 
JOM WU the unattainable, desire can never entirely cease; in- 


Surely, in his reaction from anthropomorphistm | deed, the author leads us to the logical converse that 
Mr. Arnold goes a vreat deal too far, and errs in a | even in the highest state of civilization a powertul de- 


vital matter, when he denies that it can be known | Votional revival might naturally Come about from the 





thr ch human experience that God is a Bein very force {f the multitude of unsatisfied desires 
who lores. . <2 ‘ ‘ bine . “s 1 f } 
| , ‘ . . a a [be author names the following as the chie iistoric 
| It will be felt by many that Mr. Arnold's treat- |.” 
| ot Y | ideas in religious progress: the idea of the perfected 
neil fF itn rtaintyv 1 quaiuly unsatistactory | 7 
——— with : ee ~"**) individual (or of physical strength or beauty); the 


nad il! be suid t { re the dete es no Pe 
na it Will Db iid that her h lefect li nov 1D | idea of the perfected commonwealth (or of treating 


— —_ s . . } hy } he j | : ’ 

failure to apply his own method, but in the in- | of individuals coltectis ly, according to national relig- 
sufficiency of the method itself. Yet I think that |} ious methods); and the idea of personal survival, or 
in its ultimate application the principle of experi- | immortality. Considering all of these, and pronounces 


mental knowledge might yield results even here | ing them insufficient for the forndation of a religion 


that we have not vet reached It seems to me | Such as should exist—an unselfish religion, in which 
not unlikely, to vis least. that whenever man | @ th and righteousness are superior in the mind of 
i iinet’ + meal 11i©@ iPastl, i it t el a 
. ' un tolhUnll his ow Tess t ¢ t uterests— 2 
reaches his full spiritual stature—when his ehar- |" seis n present and eternal interests—he 
a : s oe Bs ; nsist nsuchareligion as the ws of mind indi- 
icter is developed into any such degree of Christ- 1 , 


: ‘ : cate. These laws *‘couvey a message which cannot be 
likeness as was Paul’s—the assurance of imm loubted concerning the purport of the order in na- 
tality will become an immediate and intuitive | ture, which is itself ‘the will of God.’ That message 
faith. Here, too, I think the internal witness nits application is the same which with more or less 
may yet prove stronger and better than the ex- | articulate utterance every religion speaks: seek truth; 


ternal. And here, as in other respects, sure | do good. Faith in that message, confidence in and 





t 
. ’ . or mission fo that rode? his is al e To 
knowledge may come only to him who wins it 1g sul ion to that order,—thbis is all the Telig 
h : . . _ ede to e¢ forth its st flowe- 
through life. It is the man, perhaps, who has | 10US seutiment needs to bring forth its sweete t flow 





best learned how to use this life ete ae ae ers, its richest fruits, Su 1 is the ample and satisfying 
ground forthe religion of the future to build upon, 
It is a result long foreseen by the clearest minds in 
| Christendom.” Oue of these minds, that of Bishop 
| world”—renounces and dies to the lower self- | Butler, author of the famous * Analogy,” Dr. Brinton 


| seeking existence—‘‘shall keep it unto life eternal.” | quotes. The bishop says, in his sermon on the love of 
GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. God; * Resignation to the wil! of God is the whole of 


served the fullest sense that this life is but the 
beginning. ‘‘He that hateth his life in this 
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piety. . . . Ourresignation may be said to be per- 
fect when we rest in his will as our end, as being itself 
most just and right and good. Neither is this, at bot- 
tom, anything more than faith and honesty and fair- 
ness of mind; in a more enlarged sense, indeed, than 
these words are commonly used.” 

We have necessarily confifed ourselves almost 
wholly to stating the author’s cunclusions: so com- 
pact iu its structure is his line of argument that it can 
scarcely be coudensed—it cannot, indeed, in fairness 
be condensed at all. We unwillingly omit mention of 
the interesting chapters upon “The Myth and the 
Mythical Cycles,” * The Cult—its Symbols and Rites,” 
aud *:The Prayer and its Answer,”* although in the 
latter the scientists receive some hard blows and re- 
ligionists find an unexpected friend, while in the others 
the heathen are defended against those Christians who 
would have us believe all religions but Christianity are 
of the devil, and against those materialists who find it 
impossible to see that physical suggestions on religion 
must be only from the lowest motives. The book is 
not satisfying or convincing; some of the author’s as- 
sumptions are not fully justified by either the laws of 
mind or those of thought, and his reasoning is more 
marked by subtlety than by continuity. In his anxi- 
ety to formulate everything be makes use of language 
which is beyond the comprehension of any one but 
abstract metaphysicians, and there is reason to believe 
that even these will occasioually recall Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ironical remarks upon the mystery of words. 
But in the hands of thinking men this book cannot 
fail to be suggestive to a degree which no otber book 
of recent times has attained. [ts influence must result 
in far more good than barm, for, like that of every 
high system of morality and religion, it teaches that 
only the true and the good are allowable, and that the 
true and the good are to be longed for, attained aud 
practiced without regard to conflicting personal de- 
sires or apparent necessities. 


AN ENTERTAINING SCRAP BOOK, 
Gleanings for the Curious, from thé Harvest-Field of Litera- 
ture. A Melange of Excerpta.~ Collated by C. C. Bom- 
baugh, A.M., M.D. With steel-plate portrait. Author's 
unabridged edition. Firstseries. A. D. Worthington & Co., 

Hartford, Conn. Sold by subscription only. 

What pleasing results may follow the industri- 
ous keeping of a scrap book are foreshadowed by this 
entertaining volume. It is veither a dictionary nora 
eyclopedia, yet it touches nearly as many subjects as 
books of referenge do. it ‘would seem impossible to 
make any systemutic arrangement of a mass of such 
mixed material, but the author has found heads under 
which to group everything be talks about; among 
these heads are Alphabetical Whims, Macaronic Verse, 
Emblematic Poetry, the Bible, the Name of God, Tall 
Writmg, Puritan Peculiarities, the Humors of Versifi- 
cation, Puzzles, Hiberniana, Echo Verse, the Reason 
Why, Singular Customs, Moslem Wisdom, Refractory 
Rhyming, and Church-yard Literature, Curiosity bas 
evidently been the uuthor’s principal motive in mak- 
ing excerpta, and he could not easily have found any 
other guide which so many readers are willing to fol- 
low. For editors who use scissors this will be the 
book of all books. In so large a volume (more than 
eight hundred pages) it would be natural to expect a 
great deal of prosy matter, but the compiler has ad- 
mitted scarcely any; the general excellence of the 
contents indicate that the selections have been care- 
fully made from a larger mass of similar material, and 
pot hurriedly from books, to order. Mr. Bombaugh 
has also exhibited great discretion and taste as to the 
quality of his selections: the treasurer of bright say- 
ings and curious ways is sure to come into possession 
of many amusing bits which are more remarkable for 
humor than refinement, and the temptation to quote 
these is too seldom resisted with the strength which 
the compiler of this volume has ex®ibited. 

The publishers have issued the work iu very tasteful 
style. It is well printed, from new type, upou paper 
with a bare suspicion of a tint; the red line borders of 
the pages are all that mars the appearance of the in- 
terior, but we imagine that these will among many 
people seem to enhance the beauty of the volume. A 
great deal of gold leaf is tastefully disposed on the 
cover, and the edges of the leaves are gilded. As an 
ornament for the table the book will be successful, 
and it will become the favorite of whoever likes vol- 
umes which can be opened at random and dropped at 
a moment's notice. 


A HISTORY OF HUMAN HOMES. 

The Habitations of Man in all Ages. By Eugene Viollet-le- 
Duc. Translated by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. With 
Numerous Illustrations, Osgood & Co., Boston. $5.00. 
The previous books of this most capable writer 

have unfortunately been upon subjects too technical 
to interest the public at large; this new volume, how- 
ever, is upon topics which have attractions for almost 
every one. Evenif the author were not an engineer 
and an artist, with no small suggestion of the poet, 
wit aud philosopher, a book made upon the skeleton 
of the one before us could not fail to be interesting. 
To know what were one’s ancestral balis is one of the 
darling wishes of most well-regulated minds, but when 
the auswer is given in a manner strictly scientific Jit is 
quite likely to produce an uncomfortable shudder, 
especially if the inquiry has been carried to the far- 
thest possible limit. When answered by Colonel le Due, 
however, with a Frenchman’s natural faculty of mak- 
ing the best of whatever is inevitable, one can endure 
and even enjoy some very unpicturesque truths, 





The narrative of this volume follows the wanderings 
of the mythical personages Epergos, the Spirit of 
Progress, and Doxius, who isa combination of conser- 
vative and pessimist. These gentlemen, who appar- 
eutly came into existence soon after Adam and Eve, 
visit the sons of men occasionally, mark the progress 
in the making of bomes, and note the conditions under 
which local styles of architecture originate and devel- 
op. They visit earliest tribes, the Arya, the dwellers 
in Central Asia and on the Indus, the Egyptians, As- 
syrians, Pelasgi, lonians, Greeks, Romans, prehistoric 
Mexicans, Scandinavians, and Gauls, and give us nu- 
merous pictures and plans of their habitations. For- 
tuvately for their own peace of mind they concluded 
their researches before modern villas were built near 
London and New York, and the reader is thus spared 
the contemplation of anything which was not a result 
of the principles of design. The illustrations are what 
their name indicates; none of them were printed for 
the sake of embellishing the book with pretty pictures, 
but all of them are worthy of study. The frontispiece, 
entitled “Types of Ornanfent,” is a study of tiles, 
scrolls, and other antique work in vivid colors which 
are all the brighter because they are generally in con- 
trast instead of in complement. The entire work is 
enjoyable, and will suggest many a wish that the au- 
thor might widen the circle of his observation until it 
would take in many other interesting subjects upon 
which, at present, no one says anything except in a 
technical or prosy mauner. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have become the publishers 
of Prof. Greenleaf’s Examination of the New Testa- 
ment According to the Rules of Evidence--a book 
which was, some months ago, reviewed in these col- 
umns, and of which we eould speak only in terms of 
praise. (35.00.) 

The Romance of Missions is exactly what its 
title indicates—a collection of incidents, peculiar to 
missionary work, which prove the accuracy of the 
saying that. “truth is stranger than fiction.’’ Asia 
Minor was the scene of the labors of Miss West, the 
author. (Randolph. $50.)2. 


A Pastor's Recollections, by Rev. T. G. Dashiell, 
of Richmond, Va., eontains a uumber of interesting 
sketches, some of them pathetic, some humorous, of 
the experiences of a pastor, a portion of whose official 
duties were transacted during the troublous times of 
the late civil war. The autbor makes no pretepse to 
literary finish, and his narratives are, consequently, 
all natural and lifelike. (Appletons.) 

Mr. Mudge, of whose Arctic Heroes we found 
good cause to speak well a few mouths ago, has pre- 
pared another excellent volume called North Pole 
Voyages. This book bas principally to do with the 
voyages of Kane, Hayes and Hall, and it gives graphic 
resumés of the books of these authors to those who 
cannot find access to the original works. (Nelson & 
Philips. $1.25.) 

Ouida’s last novel, A W®ter City, seems to 
mark a new departure of its author for literary paths 
hitherto trodden only by Mr. Disraeli. Titles, jewels 
and fortunes abouud; there are not even enough of 
poor people and witty ones to act as foils. The method 
“annot be said to be, according to literary rules, an 
improvement upon that hithe?Pto pursued by Miss De 
La Rame, but it should be gratefully endured for tbe 
reason that it does not give so guod an opportunity as 
tbe old for unbealtby elaborations of the paser appe- 
tites. (Lippincott.) 


The Paraclete, an English book whose author- 
ship was not known, proves now to have been written 
by Rev. Dr. Parker, author of ‘** Ecce Deus’”’ and ** Ad 
Clerum,”’ Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have just pub- 
lished a cheap edition at $1.50. 


The same author has issued a witty little pam- 
phlet called Job’s Comforters, or Scientific Sympathy. 
It is a travesty upon the story of Job, to whom, in his 
afflictions, appear three friends, in the shapes of Profs. 
Huxley, Tyudall,and John Stuart Mill. These friends 
proffer such sympathy as abstract science alone cau 
give, and it proves no more satisfactory than that 
given to the afflicted Uzzite by Elipbaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar. The parallels with the originals are well 
drawn, but it is questionable whether the motive of 
the book is a fair one. All men, even orthodox Chris- 
tiaus, are apt torunin certain mental grooves which 
of themselves are excellent, even if they do not enable 
those who travel in them to proffer practical sympa- 
thy to suffering humauity. (Randolph. 25 cents.) 


Mr. Proctor’s Science By- Ways will, we imagine, 
be eagerly bought by thousands of the people who 
have heara the author’s lectures on astronomy and 
kindred subjects. He defines a“ by-way” in science 
as ‘‘a study of scientific facts without the mastery of 
the methods or processes by which they have been as- 
certained.’’ Such study, as most people interested in 
scientific progress have ascertained for themselves, 
cannot be exgensively pursued in any other manner. 
Among the titles of the papers in this volume are: 
“ Life, Past and Future, in Other Worlds;” ‘*The Sun 
a Bubble;” “The Weather and the Sun;” “Growth 
and Decay of Mind;’” **Have We Two Brains?” and 
others equally suggestive. In his introduction the au- 
thor defends himself spccessfully against some unkind 
criticisms he has received in America. For a person 
whose tastes inhabit the ground between fiction and 





solid reading this book will prove a very entertaining 
companion. 


On Dangerous Ground, by Mrs. Bloomfield H. 
Moore, 1s a novel written with the laudable purpose of 
showing the danger of yielding practically to a belief 
in Platonic affection. In the case of her hero and 
heroine, the author demonstrates the danger very 
clearly, and we are therefore led to regret, for the 
sake of the book’s influence, that these characters 
could not bave been of a higher order. Mrs. Moore 
has honestly attempted to make this a story of good 
society, but money and intellect are not of themselves 
enough to constitute character, as the author uncon- 
sciously shows on many of her pages. That the hero 
of this story was competent to translate German 
novels for the press, and that the heroine was the ac- 
complished mistress of her father’s elegant cottage at 
Newport, does not hide from the reader the fact that 
both were very weak, and had few associ:tes who 
would not have arrested the growth of character. The 
author’s motive is excellent, and with better charac- 
ters and more careful treatment she might have con- 
veyed to all men and women the moral which she now 
imparts only to a class that will not care to receive it. 
Porter & Coates. $1.25. 

NOTES. 

The May Lippincott contains an unusually good 
sketch of Society in Constantinople. 

The first volume of William Cullen Bryant's 
History of the United States is promised for publica- 
tion in May. 

‘*For the Last Time,” the only short story in 
the May Atlantic, is the ablest love tale that has ap- 
peared ip any of the magazines for months, 


The new book for which most people are look- 
ing is Charles Dudley Warner’s Mummies and Mos- 
lems, soon to be issued by the. American Publishing 
Co., Hartford. 


A volume entitled 4 Living Faith, by Mr. Geo. 
S. Merriam, lately of the editorial staff of The Chris- 
tian Union, will be published in a few weeks by 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of Boston. 


Edward Abbot’s forthcoming Revolutionary 
Times’ will supply a want which is greater than 
any one imagines—the want of a picture of our coun- 
try and its people a hundred years ago. 

Many are the times in which the story of the 
battle of Bull Run has been told, yet Gen. Custer’s 
account, in the May Galaxy, should not be neglected. 
The autbor’s personal experiences enter but little into 
the tale. 

The paper on Bowdoin College in Scribner's 
tells us some pleasant things about Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne and other noted Bowdoin students. The Sil- 
houette “Class Portraits’? add to the interest of the 
paper. 

The illustrations to the Japanese novel, Chis- 
angura, in press at Putnam’s, have been prepared in 
Japan, the impressions being taken by the native 
method of beating the back of the engraving with a 
hammer. 


Sheldon & Company will publish early in May 
a little book on The Doctrine of Prayer: Its Utility 
and its Relations to Providence, by Dr. P. H. Mell, of 
the University of Georgia; also, Spurgeon’s second 
book on Commenting and Commentaries, which gives 
a list of the best Biblical Commentaries, with Mr. 
Spurgeon’s views of eacb. This volume contains Mr. 
Spurgeon’s lecture on ** Eccentric Preachers.” The 
publishers have added to the book a complete list of 
all Spurgeon’s sermons, which they have published, 
with the Scripture text used in each. 

The Swedenborgians are proving their faith by 
their works. They offer to all clergymen and theo- 
logical students Swedenborg’s three greatest works, 
the receiver to pay only the postage. The distribu- 
tion is being made by the well-known bouse of Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. The titles of the books, and 
the postages thereon, are as follows: The True Chris- 
tian Religion, 40 cents; The Apocalypse Revealed, 36 
cents; Heaven and its Wonders, *and Hell, 26 cents. 
Similar liberality on the part of other religious and 
philanthropic associations would be speedily appre- 
ciated by the public. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooma 
of Uus paper will be acknowledged im its earlicet subsequgnt wwsue,. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda oJ prices are desirable in ali 
cases.| 


Authors and Titles. 
Brine, Mrs. M. D., ‘** What Robbie was Good For.” 
Am. Tract Soc. $0 40 
Buckley, C. H. A.,“ Exte! 8 Best THoughts.’’.......... Scribner. 2 50 
Craik, Georgiana M.. “TOONS TYPE.” ...00cccscesccee a= a w 
Currie, Gilbert E., * History of Wesiey M. E. Church.” 
Tibbals & Son, N. Y. 


Publishers. Price. 


Frost, S. Annie, “* Almost a Woman.”’........... Am. Tract ys 1448 
Hovey, Key. Alvah, * The Doctrine fo the Higher Christian 
OO RE OD Y oung & Co., Boston, 

~ How Libbie Won the Vv 1OCOTY.” oc secccesce , Y. Crowell, N. ¥. 150 

Haw thorne, Nathaniel, ' ‘Tanglewood : smn Pp enicdékaed Osgood. 25 

True Stories.’ evecece bi 29 











om “The Wonder 
Hillman, Joseph, * “The Revivaiist.’ 
Marshall, Mrs., * Life ’s Aftermath.’ 
Parker, Joseph, D.D., “ The Parac lete. 
Rose, Rev. A.C.,“ The Resurrection,” 
* Ruthie’s Venture. pe 
Southworth, Mrs. E. D. 
*The Victory Won.’’.. 
Warner, Susan ana Anna, * Wyecn Hazel.” 
We have aiso received current numbers of the following pablt- 
cations 
peneineering Magazine—Wide Awake—Sanitarian—International 
view. 





son & Philli ~ 
P. Dutton & 
cribner. 

ne& Shillips: 
« Tract Soe. 
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Bus Ines Aepartment, 


Life Insurance, 

When a man’s affairs are prospering, it is 
not easy to get his attention to life insurance, 
for he is apt to think his family can never 
need the aid it furnishes. He makes light of 
it and says to himself, “I do not ask anyoneto 
take care of my family after I am gone. I 
propose to lay away in good shape enough 
money to do that, and if my business goes on 
only a few years longer as well as it has done 
lately, Ishall need no favors of anybody. I 
prefer todo my own insuring, and can’t see 
the profit of a healthy man like myself pay- 
ing out a nice little sum year after year, los- 
ing the interest on it, and dying before I 
know whether my family gets it back or not.” 
But when panicky times come, and things 
unsettle and break up as they did three years 
ago and he sees his accumulations melting 
away until poverty stares him in the face, 
and he looks into the eyes of wife and babes 
with sad forebodings, then he feels his mis- 
take, and regrets that years before, when 
money was easy with him, he did not take out 
a policy, and so assure at least a comfortable 
subsistence to bis loved ones when left with- 
out protector or provider. 

The present is a good time for men ina 
condition to do it, to make such provision 
before the strain tightens om them and they 
become unable to carry out their provident 
intentions. Of course great pains should be 
taken to select a company, strong, honorable, 
both able and willing to meet all 
promptly. Happily, while there are new and 
feeble companies, whose etforts are so far ex- 
perimental, and to be therefore avoided by 
prudent people, there are many others estab- 
lished on so sotid a basis that the utmost con- 
fidence may be felt that payments on a policy 
in one of them are safe investments, sure to 
be realized with large profits by those in 
whose behalf they are made. 

Foremost among these stands the old United 
States Life Insurance Co., of New York, with 
its large assets, its economical management, 
its savacious and prudent officers, its eminent 
board of directors, and its rates fixed at the 
lowest point consistent with safety. 


losses 


A PROMINENT Methodist clergyman 
is responsible for the following: A trouble 
had arisen among the singers of a certain 
church, and on one Sabbath morning the good 
minister found himself without achoir. He 
read the old familiar hymn, commencing ‘I 
love to steal awhile away.”’ In the absence 
of the choir one of the deacons threw himself 
into the breach, and undertook to Jead off. 
He pitched the tune and sung “I love to 
steal,” but had it so high that he broke down. 
He tried it a second time, and again broke 
down at steal, it was so low. Not discour- 
aged, he tried it the third time, and sung, “I 
love to steal,’ and then went down as before. 
At this point the audience became amused, 
and the minister arose and said, * It is greatly 
to be regretted. Let us pray.” 


Public Speakers and Singers 


will find Brown's Bronchial Troches beneficial 
in clearing the voice before speaking or sing- 
ing, and relieving the throat after any exer- 
tion of the vocal organs. For Coughs and 
Colds the Troches are effectual. 





AN accident took place lately on one of 
the railroads by theaxle of a tender giving way 
and obstructing the road for some hours. A 
lady inquired of a fellow passenger the cause 
of the delay. He gravely replied, ** Madam, 
it was occasioned by what is often attended 
by dangerous consequences —the sudden 
breaking off of a tender attachment.’’ The 
lady looked serious and was silent. 


A Work of Art. 

‘*DIAMOND Spectacles” are made from the 
best materials, and manufactured with true 
artistic and scientific skill,and as aids to failing 
or impaired eye-sight, they have no equal. 
Every genuine pair is stamped with the trade- 
mark, a small diamond. Sold by our author- 
ized Agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, New York. 


A PHYSICIAN boasted at dinner that he 
cured hisown hams, when one of his guests 
remarked : ** Doctor, I'd sooner be your ham 
than your patient.” 





An Appeal. 

We have received an appeal from a soldier 
in the National Home, Ohio, who is disabled 
by a double curvature of the spine, for means 
to purchase a Brace. We knew this to be a 
case worthy the attention of the charitable. 
Contributions may be sent to us, or directgo 
Col. E. F. Brown, Governor of the Home, 
Montgomery Co., Ohio. 





WE bave got our safe fixed now. The 
keys are so distributed that five persons are 
necessary to open it. One of these is the mail 
clerk, another is the Chief of Police, the third 
is a tax collector, the fourth is a butcher, and 
the fifth is the jailer. With this combination 
it is impossible to get our poetry*—Danbury 
News, 


E, Ridley & Sons. 

Among the most enterprising dry goods 
houses in this city is that of Messrs. E. Ridley 
& Sons, at 309 Grand Street. The line of 
spring goods and other seasonable novelties 
which they advertise are offered at extremely 
low prices. A visit to this busy establishment 
will well repay purchasers. The firm stands 
high in commercial circles, and out-of-town 
purchasers may rely upon being fairly treated. 


Wry is astore that don’t adveftise like 
Enoch Arden? Because it ‘‘sees no sale from 
day to day.” 





From N. Y. Evening Post, March 30, 1876. 

* A LITTLE palace in ebony and giass 
are the words applied to the beautiful struct- 
ure already completed for the display of 
Messrs Devlin & Co.'s goods in the Centennial 
Exhibition. There are no cases as yet in the 
exhibition that attract more admiration, and 
it reflects credit notonly upon the firm whose 
enterprise has projected it, but upon Mr. Sur- 
geut of this city, the architect who designed 
it. The general form is oblong, the width ten 
feet, length twenty feet, and height eighteen 
feet. In style it is unique, combining Gothic 
arched windows with Moorish domes. Jn 
color, black is relieved by gold, and the cor- 
nices are brilliant with blue and vermilion, 
while the frames of the large side lights are 
set with majolica tiles of many hues and pat- 
terns. Devlin & Co. have acted wisely in pre- 
paring such an artistic receptacle for their 
goods, and thus attracting attention to them? 


” 





Cyxicau.—Anything Midas~ touched 
was turned to gold, In these days, touch a 
man with gold and he’l] turn into anything. 


The National Temperance Society— 
Eleventh Anniversary, 

Tue National Temperance Society, Hon. 
William E. Dodge, President, will celebrate its 
eleventh anniversary in Steinway Hall on 
Monday evening next, the &th inst. Among 
the speakers will be Mr. Dodge, Rev. George 
H. Hepworth, D.D., Rev. J. Spencer Kennard, 
and Rev. A. D. Vail; also (probably) J. H. 
Raper, Esq., and Rev. J. W. Kirton (author of 
“Buy Your Own Cherries’’), of England. 
Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, it isalso announced, 
will, by special request, read ‘* A second 
Declaration of Independence,” highly appro- 
priate to the Centennial year. The unusual 
interest of the present year, which 
meworates our first national Centennial, and 
the semi-centennial of the temperance re- 
form, the well-known eloquence of the speak- 
ers who are to address the meeting, together 
with an excellent musical programme, will 
doubtless suffice to call forth a large audi- 
ence. 


com- 


Solid Silver and Gorham Plate, 

The Gorham Company have leased the ele- 
gant store erected by John Duncan, known 
as No. 37 Union Square, and will remove their 
retai] department there on the &th of May. 
The necessary changes are now making, and 
the Company propose to place on exhibition 
on the first floor of the building the largest 
and most elegant display of Silverware ever 
made in this country. This new departure of 
this Company has been judiciously made. 
Their new store will be in the center of the 
best portion of Broadway for the retail trade, 
and the well-known excellence of their goods 
will no goubt make their establishment one 
of the nineties for our Centennial guests 
to visit. 


Rev. Mr. EaGuieston, pastor of the 
Church of Christian Endeavor, Lee Avenue, 
Brooklyn, met hisfriend and parishioner, Mr. 
Boyle, in New York, the other day. While 
they were talking a Mr. Doyle, approaching, 
greeted the parson, who, seeing the men were 
strangers, introduced Mr. Boyle to Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Boyle responded to the stranger, saying, 
“T perceive that we together amount to boiled 
oil”’ (Boyle-Doyle.) 8. 


W. J. Graham, 
Manufacturer of cornices, mouldings, frames, 
&c., who was burnt out several months since, 
has returned to his former store, No. 8 Bow- 
ery, which has been rebuilt and refitted in the 
handsomest style. 


ONLY A COMPARATIVE DIFFERENCE.— 
“Courtship is bliss,’ said an ardent young 
man. “Yes, and matrimony is 
snarled an old bachelor. 


blister,”’ 


Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 


““WHERE do people go who deceive 
their fellow-men?” asked a Sunday-school | 
teacher of a pupil. “To Europe.”’ was the 
prompt reply. 





Folding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 





for particulars Bex 5656, New York Post Office. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


No Ww R EA DY: 


A New Novel by the Authors of “ The Wide, Wide 
World,” “ Queec hy, oe — and 
Cents,” &e. 


WYCH HAZEL 


By SUSAN AND ANNA WARNER. 
£2.00. 

The announcement of a new volume by the ac- 
complisbed authors of “The Wide, Wide World” 
wil! grve pleasure to thousands of readers, old and 
young. 

Their books have won for themselves an excep- 
tional place in American literature, presenting as 
they doa rare union of high literary excellence, 
artistic finish, apd skill in narrative, combined 
with an earnest and definite purpose and perfect 
freedom from all didactic effect. 


Large 12mo. Cloth extra. 


*,* Sent post-paid upon receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 
Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Ath Ave. and 23d Stes New York. 





VISITOR’S GUIDE 


TO THE 


Centennial Exhibition & Philadelphia, 


Published under an _ exclusiye contract with the 

Centennial Board of Finance, Making it 

The only Guide-book that will be sold on 
the Exhibition Grounds. 

The “ VISITOR’S GUIDE” is published in two 
styles,and at the following popular prices: Stiff 
Paper Back Edition, neat und attractive, 25 cents 
per copy; Fine Cloth Edition, elegant paper and 
typography, 50 cents per copy 

it contains full and complete information for 
travelers and visitors, and large Maps of Philadel- 
phia and the Centennial Exhibition grounds and 
buildings. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
price, and for sale by 


E. R. PELTON, 


N. Y.ag’tforJ. B. Lippincott & Co., % Bond &., N.Y. 


BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


Y UIDE TO NEEDLEWORK. plain & fancy, 

W embracing instructions for cutting and making 
underciotbing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. 
IiJustrated with 167 engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Lady’s Book of Crochet and Knit- 
ting contains several hundred new formulas in 
nate employments. Price cents. For sale, at 
retail, by all dealers in books and trimmings. At 
wholesale by N “> re pg o.. Boston and American 
News Co., Nev ;_ or mailed, 
price, by J. HE NRY "SYMONDS, 
Stre et, Boston. 


on receipt of 
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RECORD st: YEAR. 


UST READ Y—The second number (May) of 
this wonderfully popular and attractive new 
po! mnthiy ma ine and diary of important events 
and current misceilany. A capital number, full of 
the very choicest reading matter, and a superb 
steel portrait of Moody, the great Revivalist. 
Price 50 cents 
A New Monthly Magazine, or sort of Reference 
Scrap-book. Being the monthly record of every 
important event of any nature, in any part of the 
world, together with a selectin of the choicest 
current miscellany, prose and poetry, foreign and 
domestic. By far the most attractive and readabie 
high-toned monthly magazine ever issued, 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, New Y ork. 


DIRECTORY 
CAUTION. 
The Public are hereby cautioned against pur- 


chasing any BUSINESS DIRECTORY, represent- 
ed to be issued by this Company, 


BOUND UP Tp IMITATE 


WILSGN’S BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


and not bearing our imprint on the Title Page, 


Wilson’s Business Directory 
is not issued till about the Ist of May, in erder to 
include all BUSINESS REMOVALS. 


THE TROW CITY DIRECTORY CO., 


11 Univer ‘sity Place. 









SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SHOULD HAVE 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


4 » @ - , ~ 
In Greek and English. 
The Emphatic Diaglott, Containing 
the Original Greek Text of THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, with an Interlineary Word-for-word En- 
glish Translation; a New Emphatic Version 
based on the Interlineary Translation, on the 
Readings of the Vatican Manuscript (No. 1 209 
in the Vatican Library); together with Ilus- 
trative and Explanatory Foot Notes and a co- 
pious Selection of References; to the whole of 
which is added a valuable Alphabetical Index. 
By BENJAMIN WILSON. 12m0, pp. 884, 
$4; extra fine binding, ®. 

With this work each reader may judge for him- 
self whether the words there literally translated 
are so arranged in the common version as to ex- 
press the exact meaning of the New Testament 

writers. It will be found a great aii to the proper 
understanding of many vortions of the New Testa- 
ment. To clergymen who have a slight but not 
thorough knowl dge of Greek, to those who have 


none, and to all Sunday-seboo! teachers it will be 
found aimost indispensable when once used. 


Sunday-schoo! teachers thould have it now for 
use with the International Lessons. For sale by 
booksellers, or sent by mail by . 


8. R, WELLS & CO., Publishers, 





One yol., 


737, Broadway, New York, \ 


“A vividly written romance.”’—N. O. Times, 


-|\TOINETTE. 


A TALE OF TRANSITION, by HENRY CuUR- 
TON. Author i “ Mamelon,” “John Eax,” etc. 
l2mo, Cloth, #1. 

*,* Sold by all Be cieitindn. or mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by J.B. FORD & CO., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


. ‘ . rt r ~ 

THE LIBERTY BELI 
4 4 J 4 \ ) 4hshdse 

The best collection of NATIONAL and PATRI- 
OTIC SONGS and HYMNS of all nations, arranged 
as solos, duets, quarieties, and choruses, and suit- 
able for all occasions. The coatents are freshly 
compiled by one of our best musicians, and em- 
brace over sixty of the choicest gems of all coun- 
tries. It also contuins the DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL AD- 
DRESS, and the cover is embellished witha most 
beautiful illuminated picture of the INDEPEND- 
ENCE BELL. The musicul typography is very 
handsome,and in order to put this choice sourenw of 
our Gentennial within the reach of all, the prices 
are. for paper covers, 50 cts.; boards, 75. cts. WM. A. 
POND & CO., 547 Bri adway, Branch Store, 39 Union 
Square, N. 


THE RES ULT 


OF 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 


TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof, Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 15 CTs.; PER HUNDRED, $10. 


A CATALOGUE of the PI BLICATIONS of 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application. 





‘““A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,” 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
“ Scott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, 
Oct., 1875. 

Ne other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” er any 
ether of its characteristic features. 

Oorrespondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8, M. CO., 
658 Broadway. New York, 





PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your instru- 
ments. 

KELLOGG, For the last six years your Pianos 

have been my choice tor the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments, and deserve their 
great success. 

I have used the Pianos of eve 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over au. 

Your Pianos astonish me. 1 have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Madame Parepa called 
the tinest in the Unite 


LUCCA, 
PATTI, 
STRAUSS, 


WEHLI, our Piano 
States. I 
fut y indors, that opinion. They 
have no Rival anywhere. 


Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth A ve., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH, 


The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept 
at a very moderate cust by purchasing one of those 
elegant 


Ladd Patent Gold Watch Cases, 


fitted with a fine movementto match. Try it and 
see for yourself. "These Cases are made in Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Boys’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansard 
and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving and fin- 
ish, for stem and key winder movements of Amer- 
ican Manufacture. For sale by dealers every- 
where. None genuine unless stampea “G. 
LAvD’'s PAT.” under the bezel. Circulars descrip- 
tive and historical sent on wh sco, by the Man- 
uracturers, J. A. BROW 

11 Maiden Lane, New York. 





C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH 8T., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YC RK, 
Imports and Deals i n 


FANCY coops, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, PARIAN, MAJOLICA, 
BRONZES AND CLOCKS, &e. 
Also, TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 
Croquet, Baseballs, &. 
And the genuine St. Germain Kleeman’ s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
structed for these Lamps. A large assortment on 
hand and constantly adding new supplies. Priceg 
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SERMON BY HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 

THov hast sent forth thy little ones int® the world; and if 
not a sparrow can fall from its nest upon the ground without 
thy notice, how much less can one of these little ones miss 
the way of life and immortality! We believe in their safety, 
because we believe in thee. Thou art the All-Father. Shall 
we assume to love our little ones better than thou dost? Is 
love stronger in the human soul thanin the Divine? Have 
we learsed all the realis of richness and devotion and self- 
sacrifiee that have been manifested by God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord? Have we learned to surpass our Master, 
that we should think we love our babes better than thou 
dost, that we can take better care of them than thou canst, 
or that we are more anxious for their eternal welfare than 
thou art? Itisin our full faith of God, it is in tae confidence 
of thy love and graciousness, it is in the grandeur of that 
estate of joy and purity and love in which thou dost dwell, 
that we feel sure of their consecration to thee and of their 
salvation by thee. 

And now, we pray that thou wilt open te the parents who 
have brought their dear children here, this morning, some- 
thing of that which they may hope for out of the blessed- 
mess of God's love. We pray that, in every way, while they 
shall train their children aright for this lite and for the life 
that is to come, they may have the hope that is inspired by 
thee. And may they not be weary and slack, nor withhold 
their hands from giving or taking as shall be good for their 
ehildren. For thus, O Lord, thou hast taught us. Thus thou 
art dwelling with us. 

And we beseech thee that thou will grant to all others who 
behold and sympathize with thy servants, themselves rearing 
little ones, hope through Jesus Christ; and may they live by 
faith and hope, and not by fear and ignorance andgiread. 
We pray that thou wilt purge all those superstitions which 
come from ignorance out of the souls of thy servants. Cover 
up in their minds all those dragons and phantasms which 
have been reared out of darkness and guilt. And teach 
every one of them to hear the Lord saying, I am the way. 
Not along the paths of Satan dost thou call our little ones to 
go. Not along the roaring pit dost thou call them to walk. 
Thou art calling them to walk in the new and living way, 
which is Jesus Christ; and we hear thee saying, Come to me. 
We behold thee again laying thy hands upon the heads of lit- 
tle ones, and clasping them to thy bosom ; and we rejoice that 
thou hast made such manifestations of Divine sympathy and 
regard for our children. 

Have compassion, we beseech thee, upon all the little ones 
that flutter through life. More numerous are they than the 
ingects of summer: and yet they shall not perish. More 
numerous are they than all the birds that summer brings 
forth; and yet, of how much more value are they! And see 
how widely they are dispersed, amidst darkness and ignor- 
ance and adversity. See how they are given over to guile, to 
deceit, to every lust. Behold how untimely are the influ- 
ences which meet them at the beginning, and through which 
they gototheend. Behold how many of them do fall away 
needlessly into sickness and death. 

O Lord, we pray for that dawn of better knowledge, when 
the ways of safety and security shall be mere widely known 
by men, and one-half of the race shall not perish in the bud. 
Grant that that better day may be advanced somewhat by 
us. May the light of knowledge and of experience grow 
Stronger and stronger, teaching the world how to rear its 
little ones, through honor and truth and fidelity, to piety 
and manhood and power and usefulness. 

And we beseech thee to look upon all those whose hearts 
are populous with children, but who have none to lead by the 
hand—who look up and far away for their beloved. Wilt 
thou comfort them, and reveal to them that sweet estate of 
blessedness into which the young go, drawn by the love of 
Jesus Christ and by the infinite grace of God. We pray that 
none may cast away their shield of faith. We pray that 
none may be given over to doubt and to fear and to darkness 
and to despondency. 

We pray that thou wilt throw light upon every heart that 
is in trouble by reason of bereavement and by reason of 
sorrows. Make the way of life plainer, and the way of death 
brighter. O let the gate of the future seem not in the city 
afar off, but in this world opening out of it—for faith is in- 
deed the gate of beauty, through which have gone how many 
oaptives to liberty; how many wretched to their rejoicing; 
how many that were overwhelmed with trouble into peace 
and prosperity! And thither goes the great groaning crowd. 
Yet we groan here; but we shall shout there. We are poor 
here; but we shall be rich there. We are trodden under foot 
here, but we shall find ourselves, ere long, crowned. O teach 
us to look, as thou didst, through the way out of life into the 
greater and better life. 

And now we beseech thee that every one of us may have 
an ambition, not only to excel, but to so use this world that 
it shall be so many steps by which we shall ascend to the 
world above. Day.by day may there be before us the way of 
the patriarch, and may we behold, along the ascending steps, 
angels coming and going, and bearing sympathy and succor 
and spiritual influences to those that are striving, with many 
hindrances, with many trials, with many fatigues, to make 
good their life. 

We pray, O Lord, that thou wilt grant to all in thy presence 
this morning such experiences as they need. To the eur- 
dened give relief. To the darkened give light. To the per- 
plexed give a solution of their perplexities. We pray that 
there may go such light out of the sanctuary, and that there 
may be such subsidence of pride and selfishness, that the 
better things in us shall rise to prophecy, and discern the 
way of truth and the way of duty. May we learn to hold 
communion with God; and may he teach us out of our own 
hearts as well as out of his Word. And we pray that thou 
wilt grant to all the families gathered together here thy 
blessing. Abide in every household for their healing, for 
their comfort, and for their consolation. Make thyself man- 
ifest to us, not only at evening and at the break of day, but 
atall times. Abide with us. 

And we pray that thou wilt overrule the events of our 
lives, so that we shall turn to good. As the sourest fruits 
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come to their sweetness by and by. so may afflictions and 
*vexations and cares and troubles come to ripeness and 
beauty ere long. 

We beseech thee that thou wilt give to every one of usa 
sense of thy guidance. May we have faith in thine over- 
ruling providence, and in that power of the Lord Jesus Christ 
which ministers to the want of man. So may we go on 
day by day until our life is past—our lfe, which is as a 
bubble that rises and rtflects the heavens, and is seen no 
more; our life, which is a as flower that comes in the morn- 
ing, and goes with the evening; our life, which is as an arrow, 
speeding from the bow to the mark; our life, which is as 
a taper, asa tale that is told, as a stream bred in the moun- 
tain and empty even in its fullness. O Lord, grant that we 
may rejoice that this lifé, which is so small in the great realm 
of eternity, is fleeting; that it is going; and grant that ere 
long, as one and another of us disappears from this side, the 
angel-shout may greet us upon the other shore; and there 
may we appear in Zion and before God 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be praises 
everlasting. Amen. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO PARENTS* 

** Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord; and the fruit 
of the womb is bis reward. As arrows are in the hand of a 
mighty man, so are children of the youth. Happy is the 
man that hath his quiver full of them: they shall not be 
ashamed, but they shall speak with the enemies in the gate.” 
—PSA. exxvii, 3-5. 
rqNHERE is nothing addressing itself to nature 

to which the response is so quick, so universal, 
and so joyful, as the coming of the young into the 
world. It quickens joy unger the feathers and under 
the fur. There is almost nothing possessing the slight- 
est spark of intelligence which has vot this inward 
preparation for rejoicing upon the birth of its off- 
spring. And as we ascend in the scale of life the joy 
does not diminish. The cares and responsibilities 1n- 
crease, but the joy also increases. It is a bright day, 
or should be, in every household, when a child is born 
intoit. Itis a bright Gay in every neighborhood, if its 
members are affiliated by kindly feeling, when a little 
cebild is added to the population. 

If you turn to the Word of God, you will find the 
kindliest allusion to this—especially in the Old Testa- 
ment; for the Old Testament is the most natural of 
books. It runs as far from artificial views, and as near 
to the great fundamental and God-given instincts of 
the human race, as any book that ever was made. The 
more familiar we become with nature, and with the 
results and operations of patural causes uuinterpreted 
by a perverse theology, the more we come into sym- 
pathy with the Old Testament. Its voice, from begin- 
ning to end, is one of joy and gladness upon the 
iucoming of children into this world. It is one of the 
most signal of all the incitements or promised rewards 
in olden times. The want of freitfulness was always 
regarded, if not as a judgment, yet as worse than pov- 
erty, and worse than almost any of the natural ills 
that befall men. So we hear the voice of Samuel’s 
mother lifted up, and praying with exquisite pathos 
in the temple, because she was barren. The priest Eli 
thought she was drunken; but when she explained 
that it was out of the bitterness of her heart that she 
prayed, because she was childless, he understood ber, 
and blessed her; and when sbe came back singing and 
bringing ber first-born, and dedicated him to the 
Lord, she set an example of motherhood which the 
ages will never let die. 

Now, upon this fair exhibit of nature, upon this be- 
nign and seemly representation of the Old Testament, 
which, without an exception, looks upon the condition 
of fertility as one of blessedness, there has fallen a 
blight; there has fallen a Roman theology; there bas 
fallen a doctrine such that, if it be true, and if it be 
believed, in some of its aspects prompts us to exclaim, 
Woe be to that man or that woman who ever dares to 
bring another chiid into this world! If the things 
which have been taught for truth are true, there wan 
be bo crimeso great as bringing a beinginto this world 
with the chances of eternal damnation resting on Its 
head. 

It is not, however, so much to discuss these doctrines 
that I am at present concerned, as to relieve parents 
from the pressure which often comes upon them :— 
conscientious parents; religious parents; parents who 
love their children with a power far surpassing self- 
love, and who, though they may never study theology, 
fall under the influence of prevalent representations 
and forms of speech, so that they are in great doubt, 
and often in great distress, when their children are 
born, when they sicken, or when they die. For their 
relief aud covsolation I shall speak some words this 
morning. 

In what light, then, does Scripture look upon chil- 
dren? Is it true, as bas been taught, and as is still 
taught by the greatest sect of Christendom, that upon 
children lies the guilt of Adawm’s sin, in such a sense 
that, if they die in infancy unbaptized, they go into 
eternity with the accumulated weight of that primal 
transgression resting upon their unconscious natures? 
Is it true that the Old Testament teaches this? Is it 
true that the New Testament teaches it? This is the 
mournful belief of many. Itisa teaching which mul- 
titudes have received who do not believe it. They 
elude it; they bury it up; they shuffle it away. Na- 
ture is often too much for theology; aud a mother’s 
love is a better interpretation of the divine will than 
And so it is that 
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grace comes, altbough it is a grace that acts through 
nature. 

Now, as I have already said, so far from the Old 
Testament view of this subject ever being clouded by 
such representations, there cannot, I think, be found 
in it, from beginning to end,a word that gives the 
slightest hint or intimation of a doctrine like that. 
During the whole period of the formation of that 
canon down to the time of the Lord Jesus Christ I do 
not think there is a single line or letter that can be 
construed to imply that children come into the world 
under the pressure of the transgressions of their an- 
cestors in any such way as has been taught by the 
ebhurch, That the Old Testament recognizes a prin- 
ciple of heredity, by which the virtues of parents on 
the one side and their vices on the other, are trans- 
mitted to their children, so as to modify their bodily 
condition and their mental tendencies—this is unde- 
niable. That virtues in the parents increase while 
their vices diminish their children’s prospects of pros- 
perity in life—this, too, is clearly taught. Nor is this 
a doctrine that is contrary to reason. At anyrate, it 
is a fact that is proved to us on every hand. Had there 
been no revelation we would long ago have learned 
with our own eyes aud ears tbat the mischief of vice 
is not simply tat it vitiates the man in whom it ex- 
ists, but that it is centagious, and thatit runs down 
through generations by the force of natural law, and 
that often, by reason of the transgression of their 
parents, children are born with brittle bones, and 
without stamina of will; that they are born in feeble- 
ness, and even in absolute idiocy. But to teach that 
the chances of prosperity 1p the child are increased or 
diminished by the virtues or vices of its parents, leav- 
ing with the child plenary power, free will, and op- 
portunity, is very different from teaching that there 
comes down, in some mysterious way, through the 
generations the curse of the primal sin, and that every 
child is under that curse in such a seuse that if it be 
not washed away by a process ordained for the pur- 
pose, be will hopelessly and eternally perish. 

Such a doctrine as this is taugbt and believed; and 
it oppresses thousands, but is it found in the Bible? 
Does it lie on the pages of the Old Testament or the 
New? Let us look and see. 

There were circumstances in the life of Christ, when 
he was brought face to face with just such a subject as 
this. Iu the 10th chapter of Mark’s gospel, beginning 
with the 13th verse, you will find this record: 


“ And they brought young children to him [not children, 
but yeung children—babes and sucklings] that he should 
touch them; and his disciples rebuked those that brought 
them. But when Jesus saw it he was much displeased, and 
said unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such 1s the kingdom of God.”’ 

He does not say, * After they have been baptized”’; 
he does not say, * After they bhuve been circumcised,” 
even: he says, concerning the state they are in, **Of 
such is the kingdom of God.” 

* Of such,’’ says theology, speaking of children that 
are unbaptized, “is the kingdom of damnation’; but 
the Lord Jesus Christ says, ** Of such [little children] 
is the kingdom of God.” Then be goes on to say: 

“ Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.”’ 

While we are debating whether childreu are saved 
or not, Christ is saying to us adults, ‘** You must be 
little children before you can be saved.”’ 

“And he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon 
them, and blessed them.”’ 


Look atthe spirit of that. Look at the humanity of 
it. Look at that love and that winning way of Christ 
which led little children to run to him and allow bim 
to take them in his arms, without crying, or shrinking, 
or holding ba-k. Look at the confidence in him 
which caused mothers to want him to touch their 
children. Look at that sympathetic aud benign dis- 
position which he manifested in stooping down and 
laying his hands on them. And then, over against 
these things, consider the doctrine that unbaptized 
children are damped. 

But there is another and, perhaps, in some respects, 
stronger passage, contained in the 18th chapter of 
Matthew, beginning with the first verse: 


“At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus 
called a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of 
them.” 

This is another incidental evidence of the peculiar 
sweetness of the Saviour’s manver. Either Judean 
children were very different from ours, or under ordi- 
nary circumstances it would not have been safe for a 
stranger to take up a child at a venture; and it could 
not bave been done witbout more or less protest in the 
way of crying or striking: but it seems that Christ’s 
touch subdued every child to love and confidence. 


“Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, Verily [say unto you, except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whoever. therefore, shall hum- 
ble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth. But whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones which believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’”’ 


What, then, is the teaching of the New Testament 
respecting children—pespecting their prospects in this 
life, im death, and in the life to eome? Would to God 
that adults had half as good a ground of expectation 
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az is, by the express assurance of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
given to little cbildren. 

It is said that they are born into a sinful world; that 
they are liable to miscarry here; and that it is a great 
and terrible thiug, when children are born, to think 
what dangers and what difficulties they must en- 
counter. It is true they are born into a world where 
they are liable to miscarry; and in this respect that 
event does not differ one whit from any other event 
which occurs in a world where so many evils abound. 

A plant set out where there are bugs and worms 
and mildew is liable to come to vuaught by reason of 
these adversaries; and yet the husbandman has 
enough for his need. Certainly, the earth brings forth 
abundantly for tbe wants of maukind. No man ever 
tukes a tool in bis hand to make a cradle, a chair, a 
couch or a house,that he is not liable to let slip the 
chisel and destroy himself; and yet it is only now and 
then that a man is destroyed thus, Every child that 
is born into the world is liable to have the lockjaw; 
nevertheless, but a small portion of the children that 
are born have the lockjaw; and there is nobody who 
seems to think there is any special danger in tbat 
direction. But there are some men who appear to 
suppose that it is wise to pick up all the possibilities 
on the shadowy, the adverse side of things. Instead 
of being wise, it is eminently unwise. 

Ere long we shall have spring. Wherever the snow 
bas lain, it has collected dirt, and dust, and grime, and 
various offal ;and when thesnow gives way you will find 
the surface of the ground covered with these things. 
Now, suppose some ove should make an inventory of 
what suumer is from the beginning of spring, and 
should put down dust, and dirt, and soot, and dead 
straw, and bugs, arid worms; and suppose he should 
say to the husbandman in the spring, *‘ Ah! see what 
you are going into.”’ Does not every man know that 
while there are incidental liabilities and possibilities 
of evil, there are far more chances of good? Is not 
good, in the practical judgment of men, so enormously 
disproportioned to the evil, that they not only feel 
justified in venturing, but consider it positively unwise 
pot to venture? 

It is true that children are born into a world of 
strife; it is true that in this worid of strife more or less 
ebildren perish; it is true that, by friction and rasp- 
ing, children are to be polished as they are brought 
up; it is true there are children that. miscarry; and it 
is just as true that training may diminish the proba- 
bilities of failure and destruction until they become, 
comparatively speaking, Zero in the calculation. 

“Train up a chikl in the way he should go, and when he is 
old be will not depart from it.”’ 

We are told, not to teach, but to train, a child in the 
way be should go. To teach a child is to give him 
ideas: to train him i¢ to enable bim to reduce those 
ideas to practice. And it is not difficult to train chil- 
dren. They are adapted to training. No willow was 
ever woven more easily to form a basket than chil- 
Gren may be influenced in right ways by wise parents. 
They can be fasbiened as readily as clay is fashioned 
on the potter’s wheel. The child is put into the hand 
of the parent to be trained up; and let not parents sit 
down and uegilect the training of their children, say- 
ing, “This is such an evil world that my child is 
liable to go wrong.” Is it not a world of bope? Is 
there not a divine providence? Is the devil stronger 
than God Almighty? Is the reign of darkness more 
potent than the reign of light? Did not the star of 
hope dawn over the horizon when Christ came into the 
world—the bright and morning Star? Are not multi- 
tudes of children broug&t into this life by virtuous 
parents who desire to rear them aright? Are not the 
chances nine bundred and ninety-nine in a thousand 
that if parents desire to bring the children up right, 
and devote themselves to fulfilling that desire, they 
will succeed? There are more chances of rfght con- 
duct than of wrong on the part of the well-trained 
child. The probabilities largely predominate that a 
child brought up by wise parents will come to honor 
and usefulness. Therefore do not let summer go out 
of your cradle; put a star at the head of it; and when 
you bave gloomy thoughts about the possibility of 
your children coming to evil, remember that by hope, 
through the love of God, and through the divine 
providence, those children are to be reared to virtue; 
and hope will stand you in stead. 

But are not children born with natures devoid of 
righteousness—ubvholy, depraved? Yes—a thousand 
times, yes. All the old theologies were continually 
feeling after a solution of this fact; and I believe it is 
as much and more solemnly a fact to us than it was to 
men in the past. IL think that this great foundation 
fact which bas come down through the experience and 
observation of good men, if revealed, would be more 
clearly seen and more earnestly felt in our day than 
ever it was before. But the philosopby of this fact will 
vary, as it is looked at by different minds. We shall 
refuse to accept an explanation which is not better 
adapted to our advanced state of knowledge than that 
which was promulgated in antiquity. 

Now, it is said of children, that they are born 
depraved. They are; and some are more depraved 
than others. There are tendencies in children which 
lead them to wrong; but they are part of a general 
constitution which, taking it all together, is best for the 
world. For example, children are born destitute, as 
to every part of the body, of all that goes to constitute 
an active, energetic, useful man. Every child is born 
without any walk in him. Although he has feet, he 
cannot walk. Every child is born without any work 











in him. He has a hand, but there is no work in it. | escape, orit will makea way foritself. Many havechil- 


And what is he to do? 


He is to take the organ that | 


is adapted to walking, or to working, but is empty, | 


and by training, he is to make it capable of walking 
or working. There is an adaptedness to the accom- 
plishment of infinite miles in the feet of a single child; 
and yet they cannot accomplish one mile, or one inch, 
except by training. There never was art-skill born in 
any child’s hand; but the capacity for that skillis born 
in many a child’s hand; and it is only by training that 
it can be brought out. There isan organic structure 
ina man that is adapted to certain powers: but these 
powers have to be developed by training. No man’s 
body was ever born with any running, or walking, or 
jumping, or skipping, or dancing in it; no man’s body 
was ever born with any pull or any push in it: every 
man’s body is born with a competency to all these 
things; but they are not in it at the beginning. 

Every passion, every appetite, every emotion, every 
faculty, bas in it the born tendency, the potentiality, 
the competency to be developed; but each of them 
must learn in its own line how, when, and in what 
degree, to use itself. It is empty of knowledge by 
nature, and it was bornso. The child by nature bas 
qualities which, as they develop, will be indispensable 
to character. At first, they have no reason in them, 
and they jostle one against another. Each one tends 
to go to the full extent of that which it is able to do. 
The child’s tendency to anger is necessary to its preser- 
vation. The child tends to over-eat, and eating is indis- 
pensable to its existence. The child tends to self-care; 
and self-care is necessary to him. The child tends to 
overflowing emotion; and emotion is essential to his 
being. Each child is ignorant by nature, although it 
has a tendency to research and knowledge. And with 
all these things it is just as it is with the body. Weare 
born empty; but we find tbat there are impulses in 
us; and that in one they are extended in one direction 
while in another they are extended in another direc- 
tion. The tendency towards anger, or towards selfish- 
ness, is stronger in some than in others. The bent of 
life in some is in one direction, and in others it is in 
another direction. There are infinite variations in 
men as they develop in life, though generically they 
are alike at birth. ~The moral nature, which is highest 
of all, and which in the order of nature is latest devel- 
oped, in each child is the most difficult of develop- 
ment, because it mediates and restrains the passions 
and appetites, and interprets to them what is right 
and what is wrong—that is to say, it introduces among 
them proportion, harmony, subordination, obedience. 
When a child is waked up to conscious reasoning, be 
begins to l2arn that he has all these appetites and pas- 
sions, and that they must not be indulged alike and at 
all times. He begins to learn the difference between 
little and large, and between proper and improper. 
He begins to learn the reason for which these powers 
were given bim. 

It is very easy, I suppose, to make a watch that will 
keep true within the bour; but a great deal harder to 
make a watch that will keep true to the minute, all 
the yeur round; and a great deal harder yet to make 
a watch that, while it does not vary more than a min- 
ute in a year, will be true to the seconds. The nearer 
you come to absolute perfection, the more difficult is 
the construction of things. 

Now we are so made that the higher we go the more 
difficult the operation becomes; and the moral sense, 
the reguiative force of things, acting with faith, hope, 
love and the higher elements of life—this comes latest. 
Ordinarily it is weakest by nature; and yet it is the 
sovereign power by which every cbild’s life isin the 
end to be trained. 

With these general explanations I proceed to speak 
of some of the difficulties which parents meet with, 
and upon which [ think these considerations will 
throw some light. 

First, it ought to be a consolation to parents that the 
child is not altogether dependent upon them for 
every thing that it is to be. The sense of responsibility 
in some parents isalmost crushing. They seem to thiuk 
that the child’s destinies are to be controlled by what 
father and mother teach bim; but the child is a uni- 
versal scholar. He is influenced more by the uncon- 
scious teaching of nature than by any stated instruc- 
tion which he receives. It is not that which you set 
out to teach children that does them the most good, 
but that which you teach them without knowing that 
you are doing anything. It is well for the mother to 
say, ** My child, you will never succeed if you are not 
industrious;”’ but it is the industry of the mother; it is 
the bum of her voice in song as sbe works; it is the 
cheerful clank of ber loom—it is those things more 
than the words, that make labor seem sweet to the 
child. It is in this way more often than in any other 
that the child learns industry, though often it comes 
by sterner lessons. Children learn thousands of things 
that their parents do not kuow, but that other people 
do. They rise or fall, like a thermometer, under a 
thousand invisible influences. Overestimating the ad- 
vantages in one way, and the disadvantages in an- 
other, of one’s condition lies at the root ef a great deal 
of trouble. 

Now, there are two prime errors in life: one is the 
using of one’s self so as to exhaust susceptibility to 
pormal influences, and the other is the waot of self- 
restraint. We have a certain amount of force gen- 
erated by our physical organization which, unless it 
can find exit, will work mischief. If you take a boil- 
er, with water in it, and put fire under it, you must 
have some way or other in which the steam can 
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dren that generate a great deal of susceptibility, and 
they undertake to make them live like little Puritans; 
and having nothing to do, having no proper channel 
in which to expend the powers which are pent up in 
them, they get into mischief here and there. And it 
is the fault of parents, who ought to have given them 
some legitimate sphere for the exercise of their facnl- 
ties, 

Children are often brought up without any particu- 
lar habits of self-government, because the governing 
is done for them and on them, A girl that is never 
allowed to sew, allof whose clothes are made for ber 
and put on her till she is ten, twelve, fifteen or eighteen 
years of age, is spoiled. The mother has spoiled her 
by doing everything for her. The true idea of self- 
restraint isto let the child venture. A child’s mistakes 
are often better than its no-mistakes; because when 
a child makes mistakes, and has to correct them, it 1s 
on the way towasd knowing something. <A child thatis 
waked up every morning, and never wakes himself 
up; and is dressed, and never makes mistakes in dress- 
ing himself; and is washed, and never makes mistakes 
about being clean; and is fed, and never has anything 
to do with his food; and is watched, and never watches 
himself; and is cared for, and kept all kay from going 
wrovg,—such a child might about as well be a tallow- 
candle, perfectly straight, and solid, and comely, and 
unvital, and good for nothing but to be burned up. 

Now, when persons say, “My children are born ata 
great disadvantage; I am poor and ignorant, and | 
cannot give them the advantages which others give 
their children; my children wust work, and they can- 
not go to school’—when persous talk thus, there is 
some reason in what they say; I will not undertake to 
deny that there are many advantages in prosperity 
and in the higher circles ef society; but experience 
teaches us that more children go wrong from higher 
families than from lower, and that although it is the 
essential nature of civilization and culture to make 
children stronger and more enduring, yet the waste of 
life comes more from the top than from the bottom of 
society—and for one reason, amoug many, because 
society is such that the young growing up in pros- 
perous familics have so little to do, have so much 
given to them, and learn so little of self-restraint. 
While the wastes of life are very largely from tbe top, 
the children of the poor have to step, as it were, from 
the cradle into the field; they have to work as soon as 
they are old enough; and their impulses are brought 
into wholesome exercise; their excitability isexpended 
in some normal channel continually; and they are less 
tempted than the children of the rich. Poverty and 
hardship often bring up good men. Wealth and ease 
often corrupt the young and demoralize society. Our 
cities, Which represent the noblest specimens of what 
wan bas reached, supply themselves from the country 
again and again and again. The ranks of the profes- 
sions are replenished, not from tbe professions, but 
from the lower or middle classes. The experience of 
life shows that while poverty has its disadvantages, 
moderate conditions are a thousand times more ad- 
vantageous than conditions of great wealth. If you 
are well off, and have no need to press your children, 
they ure in more danger than those children whose 
parents are poor. Those circumstances in life—not, 
indeed, that press the child harshly and severely, but 
that lay him under the necessity of being and doing, 
as the very condition of his existence—make staunch 
men, 

The poor weaver who has a large family of children, 
without bread enough for half of them, and sets them 
to work before they are five years old, is a philan- 
thropist. You may gather around them, and mourn 
over them; but blessed be the weaver’s children! The 
twelve children of the poor weaver will turn out better 
than the twelve children of the millionaire. I would 
rather take an insurance on the weaver’s children than 
on the millionaire’s. Blessed are those that learn by 
the hard way of life what every man must learn first 
or last or go ashore a wreck—namely, self-restraint. 

The steel that has suffered most is the be ststeel. It 
bas been in the furnace again and again; it bas been 
on the anvil; it has been tight in the jaws of the vise; 
it has felt the teeth of the rasp; it has been ground by 
emery; it bas been beated and hammered and filed 
untilit does not know itself, aud it comes out a splen- 
did knife. And if men only knew it, what are called 
their “* misfortunes” are God’s best blessings, for they 
are the molding influences which give them shapeli- 
ness, and edge, and durability, and power. 

Parents are not to mourn over the imperfect proc- 
esses of development which they see in the early life 
of their children; for how shall an unpracticed nature 
know anything till it has learned ? 

Is that impulse which we call “anger” evidence of 
depravity? Is it not of divine appointment? Is it not 
part and parcel of the child’s self-protecting nature? 
And if it flash out in childhood, is it to be judged with 
severity? Is it to be expected that the temper of the 
child will act methodically before the child has learn- 
ed how it should act? 

All these things are of God’s arrangement; they are 
repeated from generation to generation; they manifest 
themselves over and over and over again with the 
ages; and they are normal and fundamental. For, if 
it were necessary that a child should never make any 
mistakes, he would not have been bern as he is—he 
would not have been born with everything to learn, 
and with nothing already learned. 

When, therefore, it is said that children are totally 
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depraved, I say, Yes, they are totally depraved in the 
sense of being perfectly ignorant; they are totally 
depraved in the sense of being incessant blunderers. 
Every one is born into the world totally depraved in 
the sense that he does not know anything till] be learns 
it. And in order that children may get out of their 
depravity you are to give them a chance to learn. 
Children will lie. They will do dirty things. If you 
leave a cupboard-door open, they will steal. They 
will snatch each other’s things, and puil each other’s 
hair. They have not learned yet all that is necessary 
for self-government. Itisin the nature of childhood 
to do these things. 

There is not one of you that, when you were in the 
cradle, was not a little animal; aud there is not one of 
you that bas a child in the cradle that has not a little 
animal there. Now, you are to teach this little animal 
that lives by self-defense, by suspecting everything 
and arraying itself against whatever it thinks threat- 
ens danger to it; you are to teach him the higher life; 
and the knowledge of that life comes gradually. In 
respect to the multitude of children it does not come 
till they reach their majority. In other words, that 
balance of the faculties by which one becomes forti- 
fied against animal tendeucies comes late. Parents do 
not know it; and they think that the whole story of 
the child is in the preface or on the first page. No; it 
is generally in the body of the book. Sometimes it is 
even in the appendix. So you shall bear many purents 
say, “My children used to lie like witches,” as the 
phrase goes, “‘ but now they tell the truth.’’? When 
they were given to lying, they were not old enough to 
feel the responsibility of truth-telling; but they have 
since become enlightened as to that responsibility, and 
they act in obedience to it. 

Many of the best traits in men are a vexation to 
those who bring them up from childhood. Here is a 
child who is intolerably fractious. He is up stairs, and 
down stairs, and on the stairs. He is in-doors and out 
of doors. He is full of all sorts of mischief. The 
mother is worn out with him, and he is the torment of 
everybody. But the force he is expending is that 
which, when he comes to be twenty-five years of age, 
will be called “ enterprise,”’ *‘ resource,” * indomitable 
zeal,’ ‘regulated activity.’’ Before he has learned to 
control it, it is called wild, ungoverned force; and 
many persons lament it, and pray over it; but it is 
what they should bethankful for. That energy which 
makes a-child bard to manage is the energy which 
makes him a manager of life. Many mischiefs pro- 
ceeding from the animal passions of men will be 
governed by the reason; and many things that in 
childhood are difficult to control are simply the pri- 
mary, uneducated forces that will enable the child to 
make his way through life. c 

When, baviug built your house, you want to have 
the comeliest furniture, where do you find it? Do you 
go to the manufacturer and say, ** Now give me the 
straightest-grained piece of pine you can get, and 
finish the furniture with that’? On the contrary, you 
say to him, ‘‘Have you any knots, any curly maple, 
any bird’s-eye maple?’ A knot is obtained, with the 
grains twisting and curling in every conceivable way; 
and it is sawed into thin slices; and these slices are 
glued on to the straight timber; and when they are 
polished smooth they are perfect pictures for beauty. 
However ugly u knot may be in its rough state, if it is 
worked down enough, it will look well. 

It is very much so witb children. Those who have 
the most nodosity, those who are the most irregular 
and the most difficult to bring into subjection, when 
subdued and regulated have a beauty which you 
could not get from straight-grained children. 

Would it not be well for parents once in a while to 
think, backward alittle? I am ashamed of things I 
used todo asa boy; but I feelsorry for;myself. I did 
not know apy better. I used to be whipped for things 
I ought not to have been whipped for, because I did 
not do them with any evil intent; and I often escaped 
whipping when I ought to have been soundly trounced, 
because [ did things that I knew were wrong. And 
we parents are not so perfect as we might be. We 
have drifted away from some mischiefs of which we 
used to be guilty ; we do not tell lies, and swear, and 
get mad, and strike, as we used to; combativeness and 
secretiveness do not show themselves in us now as 
they did when we were children, or as they do in our 
ehildren; but we manifest the same dispositions 
differently under the influence of the artificial forms 
and regulations of society. And it would do men good 
if instead of studying to find out whether their chil- 
dren are totally depraved they would inquire how 
depraved they are themselves, and how much of that 
for which the child is blamed he bas been led to by 
example or mistraining on the part of his elders. 

The subject is inexhaustibleS but, before I close, let 
me speak one or two words of encouragement. 

First, let me say, that, while there are many dangers 
around us, the tendency of life in society is healtbful. 
This may not be true in revolutionary times, or in 
special nations; but in ourowncommunity, generally, 
the tendency of life in society is healthful; the morbid 
tendencies are special; and those who%bring children 
into this world have a right to hopefulness. Witha 
reasonable amount of fidelity, they have a right to 
believe that life will bea happiness to their children. 
Parental fidelity has all nature on its side. By all 
nature, I mean the constitution of the material globe; 
the constitution of human society, as a great industrial 
institution; and the constitution of human govern- 
ment, as a great civil machine for administration and 





defense, The general tendency of these forces is on 
the side of the well-being of the young in the com- 
mupity. . 

More than that, God is on the side of little children; 
and he is on the side of parents that wish to bring up 
their children right. There is a providence; there is 
the thought of God back of every hour and every mo- 
ment; and that isa truth which should open to every 
mother and every father infinite resources of hope. 
God is on the side of those that want to do right; and, 
with some degree of teaching, and some degree of trust 
in God, you, the natural world, and buman society, 
are adequate to lift your children from the plane of 
animalism to the plane of sovial beings, and from that 
again to the plane of moral and spiritual beings; and, 
when that is accomplished, the next change 1s to drop 
the animal altogether aud rise to the realm above, and 
be as the angels of God. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
By CATHARINE FE. BEECHER. 


AA D was the morning of the day 
. That saw our fairest flower laid low, 
The weeping heavens were hung with clouds 
As nature seemed to feel our woe. 
°° 


Oh, hard the task to human heart 
To yield the dear and lovely clay, 

Tho’ death had chilled each moving grace 
And swept expression’s charm away. 


We laid him in his infant grave, 
The fairest form of earthly mould, 
Death ne’ew could find a sweeter flowea 
To deck his bosom stern and cold, 


Now oft kind memory’s faithful hand 
Shall lead him smiling to our view, 
Recount his pretty prattling ways 
To wring our hearts, yet soothe them too. 


Dear cherished child, tho’ few the days 

To cheer our hearts thou here wast given, 
When earth is past thy cherub smile 

Shall sweetly welcome us to heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“THE MINSTREL BOY TO THE WARS IS GONE.” 


T length there occurred something which 

A. took my husband's attention even from the 
scientific pursuits in which he had been so ab- 
sorbed. There began to be a talk of war. I 
could not help being somewhat amused, as well 
as wholly surprised, when I first saw my delving 
husband turn from the past on which he had been 
so intent to the present which had been sweeping 
unheeded by him. He was in earnest, though. 
Paul never played at anything. When he gave 
himself up to secession he forgot the Mound 
Builders entirely. He thought only of what he 
did, and did only what he thought about. 

So the winter slipped away, and almost for the 
first time in our lives we were separated in our 
thoughts and work. He was busy and absorbed 
in the interests of that country whose existence 
he seemed but just then to have discovered, and 
he went back and forth with a serious, preoccu- 
pied air, being very little at home. I was much 
surprised and by no means displeased when he 
came to me one day in the spring, clad in uniform. 
I did not anticipate danger nor disaster. Tf 
thought there might be some fighting. Of course 
there could hardly be any war without it, but he 
would not be harmed, and I felt that he was 
where he ought to be—among men. He would be 
felt, appreciated and prized, I thought, in that 
relation. He was acolonel, hé told me. I hardly 
knew the difference between a colonel or sergeant 
then. Iam sure I thought a captain outranked 
them both. I expected that he would show him- 
self a hero, and that men would know of what 
my Paul was capable. It may not have been very 
patriotic, but I thought more of Paul than of the 
country. It may not have been so with other 
wives and sweethearts. They said it was not, 
I know, but somehow I never quite believed them. 
Anyhow, with me, it was Paul first and the coun- 
try afterwards, and a good while afterwards, too. 

Well, he went away and the war came,—the ter- 
rible war which was so different from what my fancy 
had pictured it,—so full of suffering and horrorand 
so fearfully long! It seemed to my poor, waiting, 
weary heart that it would neverend! No, I was 
not brave. I did not want it to go on. 1 could 
not use those fierce, boastful words which I so 
often heard from other fair lips. When others 
talked of the ‘‘last man and the last dollar,” my 
poor, weak heart would only hear the ‘‘last dol- 








lar,” and I said amen to that right gladly. 1 
would have given up the last dollar and the last 
hope of the brave, bright country we thought we 
were building for ourselves and our children in 
the fair South to have had my Paul back in my 
arms and safe from the dangers of those horrible 
battles, the wearisome marches and noisome 
camps—Oh! I know I was not patriotic! I was 
just a poor, weak woman, who loved her Paul— 
selfishly and foolishly, no doubt—and eared for 
little else. 

The days and weeks and months dragged weari- 
ly into years, and still the struggle waxed and 
waned, and the moments were burdened with an 
ever-increasing weight of woe. 

I do not mean to tell you all of suffering and 
sorrow that it brought to me in detail. I suppose 
that every heart which felt its seath thought its 
own burden heavier than any other knew. I had 
iny share of suffering, I know,—I knew then, but 
somehow I could not realize it, my heart would 
not acknowledge it,—that my lot was so compara- 
tively fortunate that I ought rather to rejoice 
than murmur. My husband was wounded more 
than once, it is true, but not so seriously as to im 
peril his life, and he was winning place and honor 
among men daily. I have ascrap-book now which 
is full of what was said and written about him 
and his command. Of course I was proud of him 
and of his success and gallantry, yet somehow,— 
I am almost ashamed to confess it, but it is true— 
I was sorry that the quiet old days of the Mound 
Builders were passed. I used to go into the cabi- 
net and dust and rearrange the skulls and bones, 
see that the labels did not become loosened or 
lost, read what my husband had written, and 
fancy that he was once more with me and engaged 
in our old peaceful pursuits. I had been ambitious 
and discontented in those old days, yet I sighed 
to have them back again instead of the turmoil 
and terrors of war, despite the glory and honor 
it had brought to my Paul. I knew I was weak 
and contradictory in my feelings and I never 
claimed to be otherwise. 

The war itself was so distant that it did not 
disturb our home; yet there had been changes 
there. A blue-eyed boy came to my arms in 
the first, and Paul’s father was among those 
that slept in the third, year of the struggle. 
It seemed hard for us threg women then to get 
along upon the piantations alone. It is true we 
bad overseers, and it might seem that little of 
the care would fail on us. Alas, it was only a 
difference between doing directly and indirectly. 
Is there not an old Latin inquiry which runs 
something in this wise, Quis custodist custodes ? 
I thought we might have guessed that riddle 
then. I was foolish; but I allowed these little 
troubles to worry me greatly. 

I had thought little of the results of the war. 
I had little fear in regard to them. I knew our 
fortunes were desperate; but | had so much con- 
fidence in Paul that | could not believe he would 
fail. I think I had a sort of dull, blind faith that 
the Confederacy would succeed, and an expecta- 
tion that its suecess would be mainly due to my 
Paul. I wonder if I was the only woman in all 
the South who had such foolish dreams. Yet, I 
did not think so much of this. I wanted the war 
to end, in order that I might have Paul at home 
again. I did not once think what we would be, or 
how situated, if we should fail. 

At length the spring came once more, and the 
very air seemed full of forebodings. Rumors of 
strife and defeat came daily and hourly. Every 
one waited for the end which a universal pre- 
science indicated to be close at hand. Few made 
any preparations to ‘‘pitch a crop,” under the 
apprehension that Yankees would harvest it if 
they did. 

So the days went by until at length there came 
along the roads, from the northward, scattering 
soldiers, with dejected looks, weary and worn, 
with sad, disheartened tales of. battle and defeat. 
They had given up, and were going to their 
homes, convinced that all was lost. Of the fate 
of those who had stayed behind they could give 
no hint—or not more than a hint, at least. 
Gradually these seattered units grew into a 
straggling, disintegrated host, and the South 
Side, Petersburg, and at length Appomattox, be- 
came sounds of overwhelming but familiar hor- 
ror. We knew, we realized then, that all was 
lost! Lee had failed! The Army of Virginia 
was broken, routed! The end had come! Then 
I knew that somewhere among the @ébris of a 
scattered nation was my Paul, alive or dead, 
broken or whole—I knewnot! For the first time, 
then, I believe, I fully felt what war was, and 
wondered that I could have been so careful and 
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anxious about a thousand trivialities while its 
terrible facts were being wrought out around me 
by those I knew and loved. 

This terrible apprehension, however, thank 
God! was but brief in its duration. In the gray 
twilight, as I sat before the fire in the old sitting- 
room, I heard the tramp of a horse upon the 
lawn and the whinney of old Bob, the thorough- 
bred, whom Paul bad ridden away four years be- 
fowe. I knew it, and in an instant was out of the 
room, across the porch and down the steps. A 
drooping figure was dismounting from the faith- 
ful horse, whose strength had searcely been suffi- 
cient to bring his master home. How I clasped 
the sinking, dusty figure, with kisses and tears 
and hysteric laughter, it would be weak to tell. 
I dragged him into the sitting-room at once, and 
had off his worn and soiled uniform, with its gen- 
eral’s stars upon the collar, and all that the house 
afforded of cheer and comfort was brought to 
inake my Paul weleome home. Yet, all did not 
bring a smile to his face. He had kissed me ab- 
sently when I first went out, and had given a cold 
embrace to mamma when he came in; but he did 
not seem to realize that he was at home. I prat- 
tled and bustled about, but eould bring no warmth 
to his voice or eyes. Finally, 1 brought the little 
son, whom he had never seen, and put him in his 
father’s arms. Then the hopeless, horrible sto- 
lidity went out of Paul’s face, and a flash of in- 
tensest anguish succeeded it, as he said: 

‘Do you know, darling, that we are ruined, 
that all—all is lost ”” 

He put his hands over his face, groans and sobs 
convulsed his frame, and tears fell upon the won- 
dering, upturned face of his boy. I had never 
seen Paul manifest any emotion before, and I was 
terrified at the intensity of his grief. I stood for 
a moment, stunned at what I saw, and then cast 
my arms about his neck, saying impulsively : 

**Oh, Paul, you have me /” 

My heart was saying, ‘‘ I have you,” and it was 
little I eared for the cause that was lost, now that 
my Paul had returned safe to my arms. Of course 
I could not speak so slightingly of what moved 
him so deeply, and, not knowing what I could say 
to comfort him, I only offered him my weak, silly 
self, 

It seemed to touch him though, for he put 
down the boy, clasped me in his arms and kissed 
me tenderly on the lips as he said : 

‘* Yes, indeed, I have you, and you alone, to 
live for now.” 

[ had never dreamed that his soul was so 
wrapped up in the cause he had served. 





CHAPTER TI. 
‘* POORTITH’S PORTION CAULD.”’ 


T bad never occurred to me, in my dreaming, 

that when the war should end we could not 
go back to the old life until I saw how utterly it 
_ had obliterated all that went before from the 
memory and heart of Paul. He had given himself 
unreservedly to the Confederate cause; for four 
years he bad had no thought of which it was not 
an essential ingredient and he had twined his 
future with its fate so inseparably in all his plans 
and schemes that he could not now bring himself 
to consider afuture in which it had no place, I 
had regretted once that he had so little ambition, 
and when I saw now how completely ambition 
had occupied the chambers of his heart I could 
not but feel punished for my former discontent. 
He seemed to have lost all interest in the future 
and to have forgotten that there was any past 
save that brief interval when the “stars and bars” 
floated above their unfaltering defenders. He 
brooded forever over their defeat and could see 
no hope nor light in the future. He shrank from 
his fellows and seemed imbued with a morbid 
dread of the turmoil and bustle of business. He 
seemed to look forward to no future for himself 
or his children. More than all he seemed to take 
no delight in my presence and to care nothing for 
my wishes. At least soit appeared to me. It is 
true, he never tired of gazing at me and would sit 
for hours with his sad brooding eyes following my 
every motion, but he would not enter into any of 
my plans or take any interest in what I proposed 
todo. His old joking, bantering ways were gone. 
He never even made pleasant blunders now. 

It hurt me terribly at first to think that I had 
lost all power to console or cheer, and gradually 
my grief turned to anger. I thought he was so 
selfish and heartless to dodge the cares and res- 
ponsibilities of the future because he had been 
involved in one failure. 1 thought it could be no 
harder for him,—a great strong man, who had 
shown himself able to pluck honor and fame from 











the very brow of defeat—than for me, a weak 
helpless woman. I did not consider how a man 
loves as his own child a nation he has helped to 
create. [even became very angry—God pity me 
that I was so blind—that he should give way to 
misfortune and waste his life in vain regrets for 
an irretrievable past. 

So I grew cold and hard towards him ; our lives 
swung away from each other and while yet under 
the old roof-tree we were separated a thousand 
times farther than when he was in thearmy. I 
never knew how it came about, but I began to 
regard Paul with something of contempt, and to 
think of him as an insignificant figure in the 
future which must be met by some one. I did not 
hate him, perhaps I even loved him move tenderly 
than ever, but I thought of him as one who had 
needlessly deserted from the battle of life. All 
the pride I had in him before went out, and I only 
regarded him as a weak and kindly failure, a 
hopeless victim of hypochondria. 

It is true there was abundant reason for des- 
ponding. Those who were not present to view the 
struggle which confronted the people of the South 
after the war can hardly understand it. Not only 
was all our slave property gone, but all debts 
builded on the faith of such property were 
generally valueless. The fact that a new system 
of labor must be relied on to make the dands pro- 
ductive exerted so depressing an influence that 
thousands of plantations went fora song. Those 
who were rich before, who had never dreamed 
that they would ever be required to labor for a 
support, were glad of an opportunity to do so. 
Stock to work with was searce, labor uncontroll- 
able and the future uncertain. Under these cir- 
cumstances perhaps any one who had been always 
accustomed to luxury and ease might well have 
despaired. But this was not all in our case. 

The estate of Paul's father had not been settled. 
Paul had himself appointed administrator as soon 
as the courts were open and began an examination 
of the affairs of the estate, I think with the hope 
of finding something which might improve our 
fortunes. Alas, he was doomed to bitter dis- 
appointment. The estate of Wilson Dewar aside 
from his plantation had been accounted in ante- 
war days considerable. At the beginning of the 
war he had owned several hundred slaves and was 
considered to have been worth more than a hun- 
dred thousand dgllars. This was the schedule 
which Paul made out after a long and patient 
investigation of his father’s affairs, after laying 
off what is termed a ‘year’s support for the 
widow,” his mother : 

Available Assets: 

1740 acres of land with life estate of widow on one 
third, say ... $17,400 
Proceeds of sale of Personality......... sinebias 1,200 


Old Bank Bills, worth about 6 cts. ona dollar......... 1,000 
IG endow 6856655554058 605-05 si0necxeins oOoeee 2,500 
$22,100 
Unavailable Aasets 
One barrel full of Confederate money and Bonds 
and State securities tainted with rebellion..... $75,000 
Bills of Sale of 212 Slaves liberated by Lincoln’s 
I ont cacacidackaunsevencaces asi ened 150,000 
Individual notes and bonds rendered worthless by 
ND NG OE TN WIE oi io 00 hss cen divsnvceatancs 


40,000 


$265,000 


Total known Liabilities..... are $74,000 
Unproved old debts, probably............... 6,000 
$80 000 


‘*TIn other words, Sue,” he said bitterly, when 
he had shown it to me, ‘the estate of Wilson 
Dewar will not pay twenty-five cents on the dol- 
lar, and you are married to a pauper who does 
not know how todo anything to support you ex- 
cept fight and play gentleman. And worse than 
all, Sue, your own estate, which my father held as 
your guardian, has been swallowed up in the 
general wreck, and you have nothing ip the 
world now except this plantation, with nobody 
and nothing to work it with. My father having 
carried on both plantations, nearly all the stock 
belonged to his estate, and must be sold to pay 
his debts. You mighf better had married an over- 
seer, Sue. He could at least have worked and 
made bread and meat for you.” 

He rose and left the house before I could say 
aword. I was completely astounded at what he 
had told me. To think that we were actually 
poor ; that we had only our old home plantation, 
with no means of working even that, was a most 
overwhelming thought. We had not been accus- 
tomed to what would be termed an extravagant 
mode of life in one of our northern cities in these 
later d:ys. Few even of the wealthiest nabobs 
of the slave aristocracy were inclined to anything 
like the display which shoddy, petroleum and 








stock-gambling have made familiar to us since the 
social deep burst its bounds and the barriers of 
society were swept away. (Some of us looked 
hard at the others as she spoke, but the little lady 
did not seem to know that she was hitting any of 
our cirele, and evidently was quite unconscious 
of the fact that we might view the upheaval of 
which she spoke in an altogether different light. 
So no one made any remark.) We had just lived 
in plain, healthy up-country planter style, con- 
scious that we could have whatever of luxury we 
desired, but content with our horses and family 
carriage, a half dozen or so extra servants, and 
an alinost entire freedom from care or responsi- 
bility of any kind. Probably no aristocracy 
which the world has ever seen contented itself 
with so cheap, healthy and rational ainusement 
or indulged so littie in enervating luxuries. 

Genuine comfort and the unrestrained enjoy- 
ment of natural delights marked the tendeney of 
the slave aristocracy rather than mere display or 
luxuries, which depend on a spirit of rivalry 
rather than a desire for enjoyment. Men worth 
hundreds of thousands lived in houses and drove 
equipages which a well-to-do Northern farmer 
would hardly consider fit for his occupancy. No 
one did anything simply to outstrip his neighbor. 
There was little of envy among that class, but a 
prevailing idea of comfort and an abiding indis- 
position to exertion. We lived for enjoyment, 
but our pleasures were simple, unostentatious, 
healthful. 

Therefore it was that the slave-holding aristoc- 
racy of the South was so fine a race of men and 
women physically. Whatever there was of dissi- 
pation was cured by repose and exercise in the 
open air, not violent nor under the whip and spur 
of necessity but leisurely and habitual. Except- 
ing some families who were enfeebled by inter- 
marriage, they were certainly the finest race, in 
their physical attributes, which has resulted from 
the European occupancy of American soil. The 
men were large and harmoniously developed ; not 
worn by useless struggle with the world, nor 
dwarfed by exotic culture or absorbing vices 
The ladies—well, it does not become me to say 
much of them; but I have often thought, when 
| compared our out-door assemblies of rosy- 
cheeked, round-limbed, unrestrained, natural 
girls, with—well, dears, you know I mean no dis- 
paragement ; but while Northern girls may be 
smarter and brighter in a way, we do think our 
Southern ones are healthier and stronger than 
those victims of long winters, close rooms, tight 
stoves and a foreed hot-house system of educa- 
tion. 

But we were not well versed in the arts of self- 
support. Our luxury had consisted largely in 
having the burdens of life lifted from our shoul- 
ders, and we were not trained in bearing them. 
A northern family, reduced from almost any po- 
sition in life, who yet had a good plartation, 
with health and youth still left to them, would 
not have felt themselves utterly prostrated. We 
had always had so many to do for us, and knew 
so little how to do for ourselves, that we were 
very nearly helpless. With the science and art of 
oversight we were familiar. No one can direct 
others with so little care and so great effect as the 
old-time master and mistress of the plantation. 
But now we had no one to direct. 

Many of our former slaves would have remained 
with us, but we did not feel justified in hiring 
many since we had nothing to pay. Of egurse we 
could not feed them longer, for we looked with 
apprehension at the rapidly diminishing stores 
we had. We had made some preparations fora 
crop before, but it was impossible to carry out 
our intentions, for want of money to obtain our 
supplies. 

It all came upon me in an instant as I sat there 
aftec Paul had gone out that day. We were poor. 
Even the overseers whom we had been wont to 
tiire were richer in the power of self-support than 
we. It is true we had the plantation, but it was 
worth but little without the labor which had 
made it profitable. It is true we could even with 
our own labor raise enough to prevent actual 
want, but it must be at the sacrifice of our old 
lives. We must become manual workers and 
know nothing of that leisure we had loved and 
enjoyed so long. Not only that, but we must 
learn to labor and look only to ourselves for what 
we had. It seemed a terrible loss of caste, too. 
The distinction between high and low hitherto 
had been compulsory labor. There is a general 
idea that manual labor was accounted menial and 
degrading among us. It was not that at all,—it 
was the necessity of labor which marked the di- 
viding line. The man who was not compelled to 
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labor might delve unremittingly ; he might, as it 
were, enslave his children, making them co- 
laborers with the slave without either he or they 
losing easte thereby : but if such labor was neces- 
sary for their support they were branded, with 
more or less rigorousness aceording to locality, as 
poor, and were esteemed accordingly. 

That I was utterly prostrated by this thought 
is not to be wondered at. I rushed tomy own 
room and cried all the evening, quite forgetful of 
Paul and the effect of thison him. It was late 
when he came in to supper, and | must have pre- 
sented a disconsolate appearance as I sat behind 
the great coffee-pot which had resumed its wonted 
dignity at our Southern country suppers now 
that the blockade was over and real coffee sent 
its aroma over the board again. I wonder how 
many Southern families spent the first green- 
backs they ever saw for coffee. | hardly know one 
who did not. 

But the coffee was not good enough to keep 
Paul. He gave one glance at my tear-stained 
face and then out into the darkness. I knew he 
had gone on account of my demeanor, yet I felt 
so discouraged and humiliated that 1 would not 
go after him and eall him back. My own inisery 
filled my heart so full that I could not think of 
his. The supper was over and the hours crept on, 
but he did not come. I sent a servant to search 
for him, but he could not be found. I hardly 
eared: I even blamed him for adding to my sor- 
row by his conduct. He did not come that night, 
and I sobbed and moaned myself to sleep. 

The next morning I[ learned that he had taken 
his breakfast very early and had gone out on the 
plantation. He did not come home at noon, but 
sent to the cook for his dinner. Inthe evening I 
went out to see why he had stayed away all day. 
I wandered on until I came to the new-ground, 
and there I saw my Paul working in the tobacco 
side by side with the niggers,—working his old 
war horse Bob, who seemed to be quite contented 
in his degradation. 

You may think I was much affected by what 
I saw and so I was, but not as you suppose, nor as 
I ought to have been. I] was angry,—angry at 
Paul too.” It seemed as if he were trying to 
humiliate me still farther. I sat down in the 
bushes at the edge of the wood and cried and 
moaned bitterly. 

Why, I thought, could he not do something 
else, if he must work! Why not engage in some 
genteel pmployment? He might be an Insurance 
Agent ora ‘*‘Runner” for some mercantile house 
or,—or—anything else but a laborer. 

I went back to the house with a sadly unjust 
and bitter heart. Paul came to supper that night 
all worn and weary, his hands blistered and both 
body and soul prostrated with fatigue and help- 
lessness. I saw it, but I did not spare or cheer 
_him. ‘I poured out the same reproaches I had 


“conned over when I saw him toiling in the hot 


sun, that evening. I accused him of not loving 
me and of trying to humiliate and degrade me 
still farther. Oh! I don’t know what Il did not 
say to him that was mean and aggravating, but I 
went too faratlast. I had never seen him angry 
before and I am sure I never shall again. 

‘*Mrs. Dewar,” he said,—only think of his calling 
me Mrs. Dewar,—‘' Mrs. Dewar, I am not responsi- 
ble for any of the misfortunes that have befallen 
you except your marriage with me, which you 
seem sp much toregret. I shall endeavor to pre- 
vent your feeling the blow which has so humiliated 
you, but must take my own way to do it.” 

I was so amazed that I could not speak another 
word during supper, and after that was over he 
went off to the wing of the house in which his 
old relics were and slept that night—and indeed 


always afterwards, until a time you shall hear | 


about long after ; for that foolish quarrel separated 
Paul's heart and mine all but forever. I was too 
proud to confess that I was wrong and he had go 
idea that he was in any error,—and I do not know 
that he was. He could not make any allowance 
for my sorrow and weakness, and I had no idea 
what was in his heart. 

So two years passed and we were as strangers to 
each other. Then my mother died and for a time 
it seemed as if we were going to resume our old 
tender relations to each other. But he was tod 
busy with his plantation work to give me the time 
and attention he bestowed in the old days, so I 
went back to the thought I had so long cherished 
that I had come to believe its truith—that he did 
not love me. This belief had been strengthened 
by the tenderness which he had all along shown 
to my mother. God forgive me, I think I was 
jealous of her, even in her grave. Her repeated 
solicitations that I should be reconciled to Paul— 
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her praises of him—her reproaches of me—had all 
along rankled in my heart. Sol gave myself up 
to my child and he worked the plantation by day 
and stayed in the old cabinet by night. 

I am ashamed to confess it, but as his hands 
grew harder and he gathered the roughness and 
uncouthness that accompany manual toil I 
began to feel a sort of contempt, almost disgust, 
for him which nearly made me cease to regret our 
estrangement. During this time however we had 
prospered wonderfully, when compared with our 
neighbors. Paul had made splendid crops, had 
worked a large force and received very remunera- 
tive prices for what he had made. The plantation 
had increased in value and been greatly improyed, 
and all the time there had been no added care 
upon me. I had been lavishly supplied with ser- 
vants and had every comfort of the old life except 
the sense of abundant wealth and the untold 
luxury of love. 

I tried many times to come nearer to my hus- 
band, but he seeemed so cold and absorbed that I 
could not succeed. My old Paul seemed to be 
dead. All that he had loved or enjoyed before 
seemed to be laid aside and forgotten. He would 
never speak of the war and would get angry if any 
one gave him any of the titles he had won therein. 
He would be plain Paul Dewar, nothing more, 
nothing less, he said, hereafter. Sometimes he 
would spend an hour with usin the family room 
after supper and then the careworn anxious look 
would come into his eyes and he would hurry off 
to his cabinet. He was always kind to me, but 
never tender or demonstrative. He had never 
spoken harshly to me but once, but he was so busy 
that I could not make him seem like my Paul of 
the old days,—so I fretted and pined and pitied 
myself as if I had been a martyr. 

(To be continued.) 





FLOWER GARDENS. 
Br 8. O. J. 


WwW EN the spring opens the amateur florists 

turn their attention at once to the prep- 
aration of the flower garden, and make it their 
special occupation to render it as tasteful and 
beautiful as their means will allow. But no mat- 
ter how small the income, every home ean afford 
to be adorned with flowers, because there are no 
other means of external decoration which can 
add so much to its attractions, and which will 
give so large a return for the expenditure of time 
and money. 

No matter how small your grounds may be, 
there will be room for a small border or beds of 
flowers, and even if that little space cannot be 
granted, why plant seeds in boxes, and when they 
are in bloom place them on your door-steps or in 
the windows. I shoyld grow flowers in wheel- 
barrows, and daily trundle them into the sun, if 
I had not any other place to make a garden. 

A border of flowers around a lawn, a bed close 
about the house, or at the fence, or in some avail- 
able spot, is an ornament to the poorest cot. If 
you can grow nothing but nasturtiums under your 
windows, they will brighten your surroundings 
and make them picturesque. At Marblehead, 
Lynn and Salem, these flowers alone serve to 
adorn many an old home and make it beautiful. 
And at these places I saw nail-kegs made into 
very pretty pots for holding large specimens of 
geraniums, cannas and coleus, and sub-tropical 
plants, merely by the addition of bright scarlet, 
blue, or yellow paint. The kegs were painted 
with one color, and their iron hoops with black, 
and when the three colors were interspersed 
among the flower-beds, or put in rows upon the 
lawn or piazza, they produced quite an oriental 
effept. The smallest country store will furnish 
nail-easks, and any boy or girl can paint them. 
It is an admirable way to grow double geraniums, 
or any kind of geranium; and in the autumn the 
gaily-painted casks will not look amiss in the 
upper hall window. . 

If you have not room to cultivate rare bedding- 
out plants, roses, etc., you can at least grow a 
few kinds of annuals, which are always so attrac- 
tive and brilliant that they doubly repay all the 
care and labor they demand of us. 

A packet of asters, balsamg, pansies, verbenas 
and zinnias, if duly cared for, will furnish a con- 
tinual feast of flowers for several months, and 


| give you a daily bouquet from July until the 
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frost blackens their wondrous loveliness. These 
seeds can be sown in the house in boxes, and 
transplanted into small pots, and by this means 
their root-growth is greatly encouraged, and the 
flowers will appear some weeks earlier than if the 





seeds are sown in the open borders. In this way, 
also, they rarely fail to germinate well. A good 
supply of scouring sand should be added to the 
soil in which they are sown to make it mellow. 
SELECTION AND TREATMENT OF ROSES. 

The rose ranks as the Queen of Flowers, and 
no garden or home should be without its presence 
in some of its many varieties; and its culture 
is not difficult if it is well supplied with rich soil, 
but it will not develop in full perfection if its 
peculiar tastes are not heeded. 

To those not familiar with the hundreds of 
varieties raised by florists, the catalogues often 
seem very confusing, and it is hardly possible to 
make a judicious choice, unless some study is 
given to their various needs and requisitions. 
Thus the Climbing Roses will grow in shady 
places, and also some of the Summer or June 
Roses, while the Hybrid Perpetuals, Moss, and 
Daily or Monthly species will not grow well unless 
they are planted in the sunshine and the ground 
is made very rich with well-decayed manure, 
ashes and plaster. Close pruning is also neces- 
sary for the latter classes, while the tormer do 
not require it. 

You cannot imagine how beautiful your roses 
would be if you do not feed them properly. <A 
moss rose has been made to throw up single 
stalks six feet in height, in one season, and to 
bear one hundred and forty-four roses in clusters 
of three to eight. The variety was the eld- 
fashioned Adelaide moss, and it was induced to 
grow so luxuriously by putting nearly a bushel ot 
decayed horse-manure about its roots in April, 
and digging it in carefully with a hand-fork. In 
June, when the buds were opening, it was watered 
with weak liquid manure twice a week; and it 
was the admiration of every passer-by. It was 
also closely pruned every spring, and all the 
weakly growth cut away ; only strong shoots were 
cultivated. Hybrid perpetuals, similarly treated, 
will give as glorious bloom. As soon as the season 
permits they should be fertilized, and then wa- 
tered occasionally with liquid manure, if you de- 
sire to behold 

“The bright consummate flower.”’ 

Every year the English and French florists send 
us several charming additions to our rose gardens, 
and our own florists also contribute their quota, 
until the question is, what greater wonders can be 
accomplished in rose-growing? Yet few of the 
new varieties can excel the beauties of the Gloire 
de Dijon or the Marichal Niel. 

When you read of the numerous varieties of 
Teas, Bourbons, Bengals, Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Moss, Climbing Roses and Noisettes, you often 
desire them all, yet are forced to content your- 
selves with a few, and of the three first or ever- 
blooming species we would select: A/ine Sisley, 
Bella, Count de Sembrii, Shirley Hibbard, Mt. 
Blane, Marie Duchere, Perle des Jardins, La 
Reine, Rio de Cramoise, Duchess of Edinburghs 
Niphetos and Geo. Peabody. Of Hybrid Perpet- 
uals: Antoine Mouton, Ardoise de Lyon, Baron 
Prevost, Bernard Verlot, Gen, Washington, Queen 
Victoria, Souvenir de Charles Sumner, La Souver- 
aine, Mrs. Veitch, Mad. Plantier, Triomphe de 
U Exposition; and of Noisettes: America, Beauty 
of Greenmount, Dr. Kane, Washington, and Wood- 
land Marguerite. 

COMPOST FOR FLOWERS. 

Mellow loam is the best soil for growing bedding- 
out plants and young Seedlings, on account of its 
not being liable to ‘‘ bake” in the midsummer. 
Therefore, if the garden is not friable enough, it 
can easily be made so by a few loads of sand, 
which often answer a better purpose than so 
many loads of manure, although we advocate a 
good top-dressing of the latter if it is so thor- 
oughly decayed that it will break up easily. 
There is little use in trying to cultivate a hand- 
some garden without a good supply of fertilizing 
material ; for beautiful flowers will never reward 
your efforts if their tastes have not been con- 
sulted, and a bank of compost is as great a neces- 
sity to them as the bank around the corner is to 
you. When a horse or cow is kept, compost can 
be readily prepared, but even without their aid a 
little extra effort will give you a trustworthy bank 
upon which to draw for the growing of either fine 
vegetables or flowers. A lead of sods is the first 
requisite. Place it in an out-of-the-way corner, 
but near enough to receive all the slops of the 
heusehold, dish-water and all—nothing can come 
amiss. Washing-day suds are particularly valu- 
able. Cover it over with ashes of either coal or 
wood. Every few weeks turn it over, and if it 
needs replenishing, add more sods, and a bushel 
of lime will help to make it odorless. By autumn 




















you will have excellent soil for potting plants 
and for covering roses and shrubs. 





MY HOUSE. 
By Rose TERRY CooKE. 
| AM looking up and down, 
Up and down, through the town, 
For a little house to dwell in, 
A shelter and a nest: 
But though the buds are swelling, 
And the springs from earth are welling, 
I cannot find a place for my rest. 


There are no walls to hold us, 
Not a home to enfold us, 
Nota hearth for.a fire, 
Not a chamber for our sleep; 
In vain my quest lL keep, 
None auswer my desire, 
Up and down, 
Through the town. 


Then suddenly I hear 
A whisper in my ear 

“Turn aside from thy seeking, 
Listen to my speaking : 
There is a house for thee! 
There are trees to shade the summer, 
There is room for every comer, 
And broagi the gateways be 
To this home that waits for thee. 


“Up and down, 
Through the town, 
Thou needest not to wan ler ; 
Thy house is ready yonder. 
The roof is smooth and green, 
And the chamber is so still 
Thou canst slumber there thy fill, 
And thy house shall no man borrow 
To-day nor to-morrow, 
Nor vexed with joy or sorrow, 
Is that dwelling place serene. 


‘ There is no price to pay, 
No need to move away, 
No evil eye can harm thee, 
Nor man, nor beast alarm thee; 
Thy flowers grow very fair 
In the summer-scented air, 
And the snows lie still and soft, 
Upaloft. s 


“ Thy house is ready here, 

Ready this many a year: 
Seek no more, 
For the door 

Is opening to thy feet, 

And the wide and sient street 

Is ready for thy tread 

In the city of the dead. 

Seek no longer! here is rest for heart and head, 
Come in here.” 





KEEPING SUMMER ‘BOA RDERS. 
By Horr LEDYARD. 


YT HAVE been writing a letter to a young friend, 
] and, as it is in answer to a question which 
many others may be turning over in their minds, 
I feel impelled to help my sisters by publishing it. 

The question asked was, *‘ Shall I take summer 
boarders?” I know little of my correspondent’s 
affairs, house, etc., so I give her my ideas as to 
any case. 

You ask, *‘Shall I take boarders?’ What kind 
of animals do you refer to? By all means give 
any of the brute creation your choice before that 
most difficult animal to board—man. Still, it 
may be that you have plenty of bed-rooms, and 
no stable room—plenty of eggs and milk, and no 
hay and oats—a good well near your dwelling- 
house, and none near your barn. One or more of 
these reasons might turn the scale in favor of 
men-folk ; and, alas! we must include women- 
folk, for your home is too far yemoved from the 
large cities to hope to find five or six gentlemen 
to fill your rooms. 

Now, as you say, [ know something about it, 
and I am quite willing to count the cost for you; 
but do not think I exaggerate, or, if you do, just 
keep boarders for the summer months, and let 
imme know at the end of the time whether I did not 
warn you truly. 

First of all, be honest with yourself and to 
others. Don’t say ‘‘I need company,” or ‘‘I real- 
ly haven't enough to do.”. You know, and the 
one to whom you give the excuse knows, that, if 
you really want pleasant company, you have a 
host of nice friends who would fill your house 
through all the warm weather; and as to some- 
thing #o do, your unopened piano, and the uncut 
leaves of the last magazine or quarterly review, 
give a flat contradiction to that polite fiction. 
Besides, a mother of young children always has 
enough to do, even though she may secure the 
best nurses in the land—and you know we are 
both far from having such. No! be honest, and 
say, with simple dignity, “‘ Husband has consent- 
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ed to my taking a few boarders. 
take the trouble for the sake of the money.” 


! 
I am willing to 


Now, I don’t know whether you believe in pur- | 


gatory ornot. Iam sure of one thing: if there is 
such a place, every boarding-house keeper will 
be ‘‘exempt”—she has been through Aer purga- 
tory. Say to yourself—indeed I advise you to 
write this out to look at when you get a little 
worked up about the middle of next July ; write, 
then—‘'I am going to keep boarders as a duty, 
and I do not expect to find it very pleasant. The 
boarders will not know me; they will naturally 
regard me as their landlady, and I shall be no 
less a lady to keep just that position towards 
them. I will try and do unto them as I would 
wish to be done by.” 

Now, little woman, your next duty is to go 
through your house, for two reasons: to note 
what you need, and to take your affections from 
all the nick-nacks. 
things very precious, put them on the top shelf 
of your own closet, and forget where they are. 
Or, that rare Pompeian vase that your friend 
sent you ftom abroad will be 


If you find some one or two 


‘*just the thing” one 
of the ladies will long for to put her wild flowers 
in, and then—‘‘Oh, Mrs. ——! I am so sorry, but 
my husband knocked the stand over in the dark. 
I'l! buy you something likeit.” But your friend’s 
offering will be gone. Better hide it now, onthe 
Do not, though, strip your rooms; 
remember you are going to try to be a real host- 
ess, and let your parlors wear their homiest look. 
Just pick out your favorite bracket, a pretty vase, 
and the photographs you love best to look at. 
I'll give you a place fortbhemina moment. Now, 
having mentally handed over your furniture and 
little fancy articles to your unknown guests, we 
will sit down in your own room, and talk over the 
things you must have. Here is your list: six 
table-cloths and three dozen napkins, besides 
plenty of doylies—that will do. But even if you 
have oceasionally to rinse out a table-cloth your- 
self, and iron it, let your table be set with a fresh 
cloth at least every other day. You 
though that meant work. femember you are 
earning money, and the plainer kind of food may 
do if the linen is only clean and fair. Iam glad 
to see so full a list of crockery and glass-ware. 
Just write down two dark calicoes, and three 
light ones, three or four colored aprons, and six 
nice large white ones. Some of the cheap ruffles, 
that do not need doing up. (You know servants 
may leave and you'll not have time to do up your 
own collars. ) 

Now, is this your very own room, or do the 
children feel free to come and go? If the last is 
the case, find some corner, if it is only the landing 
of tbe back stairs, to curtain off for yourself. 
Have a rocking-chair there (and don’t tell of it), 
hang your pictures, put up your bracket, and let 
your eldest child learn that mamma always wants 
the vase on it filled with fresh flowers. Paste 
up the writing I spoke of, and try each day to 
get from fifteen minutes to a half-hour alone 
here. 

Now, as to your boarders, you feel impatient to 
have them arrive. Don’t worry yourself; let 
June be well in before you have them break up 
your home. Three months will not fly by so soon 
this yearas they did last, when you used to lie 
down in the afternoons, or take a long drive and 
spend the evening in the neighboring village. 

Try to get all your rooms taken by one family. 
Better take six for, say, fifty or sixty dollars than 
four people who never met before at the same 
price. The secret is this—with a family you 
have but one head to please—there is always a 
dominant spirit, and if she (it is generally a she) 
is suited, you may rest secure; besides (it does 
not sound very well, but I bave found it true), 
families are busy with their own little quarrels, 
and so do not, asarule, turn upon you. I warn 
you, though, that in all probability you will have 
at least two sets. 

I will now imagine that your guests have ar- 
rived, and, by the way, what a foolish custom 
this is to call boarders guests. No guests ever 
criticise the viands and express their preferences 
to a hostess as the average boarder does. Well, 
you have three rooms engaged by a widower, his 
son and daughter, Germans—very plain people 
he says, and accustomed to only a cup of coffee 
and a rollof bread inthe morning. (Sounds de- 
lightful in the event of cook leaving!) He is 
really courtly in his behavior, and as he happens 
to know your position in other days in Washing- 
ton society, is delighted to have his daughter, a 
simple Dutch-looking girl, who can hardly speak 
a word of English, have sugh a refined com- 
panion. The son is very quiet; and, as you find 


dark shelf. 


look as 
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out in a few days, only needs to have his plate 
replenished three or four times at dinner. 

Now, just here you should remember that little 
item as to your being simply a landlady, and you 
ignore it entirely. take Fraulein Kauf- 
mann—or, as she chooses to be called, Mademoi- 
selle, into your heart. Poor girl, motherlessin a 
strange land, and with her father and brother 
gone all day. 


4 
rou 


She clings to you and follows you 
from place to place. Even your little sanctum is 
shown and another easy chair is brought, and 
she puts her arm around ‘‘ Madame,” as she 
ealls you, and, in short, your heart is won, and 
Pére Kaufmann beams lovingly on both young 
(My dear little woman, why will you look 
so like a Things go pleasantly 
enough, but somehow money goes too. You are 
all so friendly that when Mademoiselle wishes to 
spend a day in town, and is so fearful of the 
strange stores, you go with her; and what with 
lunches, car fares, 


ladies. 


young girl?) 


etc., the profit is not enormous. 

You talk it over with John, and decide that if 
any one eligible happens along you will fill the 
other two rooms. It is a little awkward, as the 
iwaufmnanns seem just one of yourselves; but 
still you do at times remember the end of the 
three months. 

Relief comes in the shape of a young lady 
She asks as a favor 
to be received into your family. 


boarder well recommended, 
She is musical— 
from the West, and al! she wants is a quiet home, 
plain fare, &c. You rather dread Herr Kaufmann’s 
criticism of this western girl. He is so polished, 
and she, though a good girl, is anything but 
polished. You need not have worried yourself: in 
a week’s time Miss Greene and Madamoiselle are 
inseparable. It is ‘‘ Bertha” and ‘*‘ Laura” from 
morning till night, while young Wilhelm has now 
an indefatigable accompanist to his violin. Very 
nice for you, but when Sunday comes, and they 
practice all kinds of operatic musie all day long, 
you feel like protesting, and, as Miss Greene is 
but a girl, you tell her you prefer she should not 
play such musicon Sunday. Ah! Herr Kaufmann 
has a temper you can see, and the way he talks 
against all that you revere most at the Sunday 
tea-table is a real insult to you. But, they are 
boarders, not gvests. 

The breakfasts have always been much more 
than the simple roll and coffee stipulated for, 
but since Miss Laura came fromthe West, you find 
how Americans can criticise. One day the coffee 
is not just right, and her cup must be changed 
and some fresh must be made. She is fond of hot 
eakes, but it is provoking to have her butter a 
plateful, cover them liberally with sugar, and 
then, aftera little chat with Herr Kaufmann, say 
with a smile which he thinks excuses all—‘‘ How 
forgetful I am! these cakes are all cold. Ellen, 
just change my plate and bring in some hot 
ones.” 

Before the advent of this young lady, the noon- 
day meal, as the gentlemen are in town, was a 
very simple affair, but she tells ‘* Bertha” she can’t 
eat cold meat, and so ‘‘ wouldn't some fried oysters 
taste good!” ete, ete. You yield, and soon find 
you had better have left it alone, as she is never 
satisfied. ‘‘I do so long for canned cherries!” It 
happens that your dish of strawberries is rather 
small, and so you eke it out with a good supply of 
eanned cherries, reminding Miss Greene of her 
longing. With a little Jaugh she says ‘somehow, 
I don’t eare for them now.” And the rest follow 
ber lead, so they fall short of strawberries. 

All these are little things, but you feel so differ- 
ently treated. Still, they all stay on till really 
cool weather, and Miss Laura shivers. You close 
the windows, and Herr Kaufmann coming in, flies 
to them exclaiming, ‘‘ It is like a hospital here!” a 
blow to you, who are laughed at for your care in 
thoroughly airing your rooms! 

Then Miss Greene wheedles you into buying her 
a new mattress, and in a day or two, Madam- 
oiselle informs you that she will tell ‘‘ papa” if she 
For all that, Bertha 
presumes on her intimacy with you to borrow 
vour rocking chair, and coax you into doing many 
unnecessary things. Her papa feels quite injured 


does not bave a better bed. 


| that you cannot keep up the shopping expeditions, 


and in short, you have fallen into disgrace all 
round, while in pity for the sickly girl you are 
watching over her constantly. 

But, afterall, youmay draw a deep sigh of relief, 
for this is all only an ideal case—though, remem- 
ber, it is drawn from life—and you may fare better 
perhaps, but maybe much worse. You ean still 
decide your question, ‘‘Shall I keep boarders ?”’ 
and IlendasI began Give brute beasts the pref- 
erence, lest, choosing the superior beings, you 
may, after all, find you are boarding brutes. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF GOD. 
YALE LECTURES BY DR. HOPKINS. 
LECTURE IV. 

FYIVHE Scriptural idea of God, as to his natural 

attributes, is not Pantheistic. Pantheism de- 
nies the radical distinction between spirit and mat- 
ter, the existence of a personal God, the creation 
of matter by will; also rational freedom, and by 
inference a conscious future state. The Scriptures 
represent God as a spirit and matter as absolutely 
originated by an act of will. Matter is a thing; 
as such, it can by no possibility be any part or 
form of God. Nor is it the body of which he is 
the soul. Yet he reveals himself throughit. As 
thus a spirit and separate from matter, God is a 
person. The creator of moral beings, he is gath- 
ering around himself a moral cosmos, for which 
the material cosmos is simply a condition. With 
Pantheism no part of this is possible. Worship 
and prayer are absurd, moral responsibility is 
denied, the hereafter lends no sanction to law. 
Pantheism agrees with materialisin in accounting 
for the present cosmos from the evolution of un- 
concious forces. But to suppose a person to be 
produced by a thing 1s to make the effeet tran- 
scend the cause—to do that is to violate a law of 
thought. Pantheism finds, also, a support from 
an instinet of the mind by which it seeks to bring 
all thiugs into a unity. But there may be the 
unity of identity ; or that from classification ; or 
that from plan and purpose. Let the scientist 
show that all substances and forces are one iden- 
tical substance and force, and we will accept it. 
Meantime we hold to a unity from the classifica- 
tion of substances according to their kind, and of 
forces as lower and higher. The highest possible 
unity is in the fulfillment of the purpose of a per- 
sonal God. Any fair conclusion, reached by a 
legitimate method, we are ready to accept. But 
although when Spinoza lays down the @ priori 
propositions that ‘‘All substance is necessarily 
infinite,” and that ‘‘One substance cannot create 
another,” he may be able to demonstrate Panthe- 
ism, yet we say that his method is inapplicable to 
anything that has real being, and his propositions 
are without evidence. 

It has been objected that the personality of God 
is incompatible with his infinity. In reply, we 
may say that instead of personality being in- 
compatible with infinity, we have far more reason 
for affirming that infinity—not, perhaps, of sub- 
stance, but of perfectness—is impossible without 
personality. 

As to the doctrine concerning our apprehension 
of the Infinite, Sir William Hamilton and Dr. 
Calderwood may both have been right. Changes 
caused, events in time, bodies in space, come un- 
der the laws of thought ; but in the sphere of un- 
eaused being, unlimited space and time, the laws 
of ordinary thinking do not apply. Hence Sir 
William Hamilton was probably led to eall our 
thinking about the latter ‘‘negative thinking.” 
This is not a happy expression, for there is noth- 
ing negative about it except the positive assertion 
that that about which we think is unlimited. 

‘*The Infinite” is not any one thing, but a gen- 
eralization applicable to many things which agree 
in being unlimited. We inquire, not for ‘* The 
Infinite,” but for an Infinite Being and his rela- 
tion to the finite universe. Spinoza and: others 
claim that the Infinite Being is the sum of all re- 
ality. Butthatis pantheism. Besides, if matter 
be included in being, since it is divisible, the infi- 
nite would be a whole made up of parts, which is 
impossible. 

The Scriptures reveal God simply as a spirit, 
infinite in his being and attributes—the Creator, 
Upholder, and Moral Governor of the universe. 
They give us all the Infinite Being we can know 
anything about, or that is of any interest to us. 
if Hamilton, instead of using the vague phrase 
“The Infinite,” had used the word God—a Per- 
sonal Being, infinite as a spirit—the dispute might 
not have arisen. To the question whether we can 
know such a Being, there would seem to be but 
one answer. So far as we are in His image we can 
know Him. The qualities of personality may be 
different in God from what they are in us in the 
form or mode of their manifestation, but not in 
their essence. Truth, justice, goodness, are es- 
sentially the same to all intelligent moral beings. 
Having, therefore, in ourselves a capacity for 
them, we must be able to know God as having a 
capacity for them, and also able to recognize 
them as manifested by Him. So far, then, Dr. 
Calderwood was right. We, therefore, know an 
Infinite Being, but not as infinite. And here, 
probably, Hamilton was right. ‘‘The Infinite,” 
as an abstraction, may be known as such, but not 





as having any actual being corresponding to it. 
The infinite God we may know, but only as the 
child knows the ocean. 

We have, then, originating from these laws of 
thought under which we think all finite things, 
but which cannot be thought underthem, a group 
of ideas closely related to each other—viz., the 
uncaused, the unbeginning, the unconditional, 
the infinite, the absolute. How far each involves 
all the rest it is not easy to say. It does not ap- 
pear that we can know, @ priori, that uncaused 
being must either be infinite in all its attributes 
or possess all possible attributes. Nor do we see 
any ground, aside from revelation, on which abso- 
lute infinity ean be inferred. 

Immutability, so faras the being and natural 
attributes of God are concerned, is to be reckoned 
among the natural attributes. The immutability 
of His being and power is by one kind of necessity 
and is a natural attribute, but the immutability 
of His goodness is by another kind of necessity 
and should not be ranked with the natural attri- 
butes. The immutability of His character is not 
that of fate. ‘‘If God be immutable,” says one, 
‘*He cannot repent.” But immutability of char- 
acter requires that He should treat every one ac- 
cording to his works, and if the works be changed, 
then, if there were not a change of treatment that 
might properly be spoken of as a repenting, there 
would not be immutability of character. ‘If 
God be immutable,” says another, ‘‘He cannot 
hear prayer.” But immutability requires that 
He should always hear prayer. While, therefore, 
the Scriptures retain the stability and grandeur 
that belong to the reign of an immutable God, it 
gives us, instead of immobility, and coldness, and 
distance, a God who constantly adjusts Himself 
to the varying condition of his creatures. 

Pr. 2. de 


Acts. 


Acliquous 


Toronto, Canada, is announced as the place for 
holding the next international convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations; date, July 12-16. 





It is settled finally that the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion grounds and buildings will not be open to the 
public on Sundays. The subject has been discussed 
considerably of late, both by the secular and religious 
press, and several church bodies have protested 
against theopening. The action of the National Com- 
mission in the case was nearly unavimous. 


For a niemorial of Isaac Watts, Southampton, 
England, has put up a fine set of school buildings, cost- 
ing $30,000, on the site of bis garden at the rear of 
‘*Above Par’ chapel. In that chapel Watts was 
christened, there his family worshiped, and in the 
garden he thought out and probably wrote many of 
bis now world-known hymns. 


The fiftieth anniversary sermon of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society will be preacbed in the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, Sixth avenue, corner 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, by Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, Ct., on Sunday evening, 
May 7th, at half-past seven o’clock. The annual 
meeting will be held inthe Rooms of the Society, in the 
Bible House, on Wednesday afternoon, May 10th, at 
four o’clock. 


The Baptist Weekly gently rebukes the denomi- 
nation in this State by calling attention to the fact 
that although it numbers over 100,000, it has contrib- 
uted not more than $20,000 for home mission purposes, 
It appears that Dr. Bishop, the Secretary of the Mis- 
sion Board, besides serving without compensation, 
has contributed $30,000 during the past year to meet 
the exigencies of the treasury. “Such liberality,” 
says the Weekly, ‘* calls for the deepest gratitude from 
the friends of the Home Mission cause all over the 
land. We are ouly sorry that it presents the balance 
of the contributions from our great State at such a 
disadvantage.” 

With the beginning of this term, says the Cor- 
nell Era, the University sermons are again resumed. 
We are glad to have these opportunities of listening to 
men of ackrowledged ability—men who have proved 
their powers sufficiently to be called to the most im- 
portant pulpits in the country. The plan adopted at 
Cornell in regard to University sermons [viz., calling 
representative preachers from the different churches], 
and which is proving so successful, is the same as that 
followed by the University of Cambridge, England, 
except that the latter does not procure ministers from 
the various denominations: it is bistorically and tra- 
ditionally fettered too firmly to the Church Establisb- 
ment to admit of any such a liberal policy as ours. 
“We may say, incidentally,” adds the Era, ‘that the 
Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduate’s Journal 
publishes these sermons from week to week. Wouldn’t 


‘ 





American college editors be happy if their patrons 
would raise a clamor for sermons!”’ 


At the recent Woburn (Mass.) Conference of 
Churches, it seemed to be accepted as a fact that the 
practice among the members of the congregatious of 
attending church but half a day is increasing, and 
also that the tendency on the part of pastors is to 
make the services of the sanctuary more varied. On 
this subject may be added the observation of an Eng- 
lish correspondent of the London Baptist Freeman. 
He finds a strong disposition with matiy of the 
churches iu New England to have one preaching ser- 
vice only on the Sunday—a movement which comes 
from the pastors and not from the people. ‘In many 
of the congregations,” he says, ‘there will be aser- 
mon ip the morning, followed in the afternoon by 
Sunday-school. In the evening the young people will 
meet, or there will be a more general gathering for 
prayer; but while this is, in some churches, the rule, 
there is, even in them, no rigid adherence toit. If the 
American hates anything it is stereotype. Now and 
then, in such cases, there will be an evening preaching 
service; and in times of revival the church will be 
open constantly. The advocates of the one-sermon 
system contend that if the sermon be good, one is 
enough, if bud, oue istoo much. They say a second 
sermon isa charge rammed into a gun already full, 
and can only drive the first loading out. I think it 
not improbable that there may bea return to the old 
Scotch method of a lecture and a sermon; and Mr 
Moody’s Bible reading may hasten the day.” 


An interesting case is pending in England, in 
which the town council of Bolton has passed a resolu- 
tion, by a vote of 27 to 9, sustaining the park and 
burial board in ordering the erasure from a tomb- 
stone in the Bolton cemetery of a family named Hil- 
ton, of the following inscription: 

*“ Let gods attend to things which gods must know, 

Man’s only care relates to things below. 

Nescio Deos.’ 
After the order by the park and burial board, negotia- 
tions were opened with the Hiiton family to have the 
order quietly executed, but the two sons of the de- 
ceased positively declining. an appeal was made to the 
town council, the result of which we have seen. The 
subject came before the council by a series of resolu- 
tions of a public meeting, presented by the mayor, 
disapproving of the order of the park and burial 
board ‘tas an interference with the liberty of the 
subject and the right of free speech.” Mr. Bromley 
moved that the inscription be allowed to remain. He 
said the lines, as well as the Latin words *“ Nescio 
Deos,”’ were written nearly 260 years before Christ 
was born, and therefore could oot apply to the Chris- 
tian religion. Another member contended that it was 
a denial of religion altogether. The first line, he said, 
was a scoff at Providence, and the second implied a 
disbelief in man’s future state. Mr. Winder asked if 
tbe council intended also to eliminate from the public 
library all the books which denied the existence of a 
personal God. Other equally pointed remarks were 
made on either side, but the majority in favor of the 
erasure was decisive. It is said, however, that the 
Hilton brothers intend to contest the matter in the 
Superior Court. 


’ 





—Mr. Moody is in Georgia; Mr. Sankey at his 
home in Pennsylvania. 

—Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder, of Brooklyn, soon 
sails for Europe on his vacation trip. 


—Bishop Nicholson, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, preached to the Clarendon Street Baptist 
congregation, Boston, a Sunday or two ago. 

—Rev. Carlos Martin, of the North Congrega- 
tional church, Portsmouth, N. H., accepts a call to one 
of the Dutch Reformed cburches in New York city. 

—Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of Berlin, is 
nominated by the Advance for the Engli8h mission 
recently vacated by Gen. Schenck, and refused by the 
Senate to Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr. 

—Rev. Dr. Wm. 8. Perry, of Geneva, N. Y., re- 
cently elected President of Kenyon College, Ohio, has 
since been chosen to the same Office in Hobart College 
(Episcopal), at Geneva. It is said he will accept the 
latter. ° 

—Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon preaches regu- 
larly at Geneva, where he has resided for about three 
years, and also edits and publishes the Chronicle, a 
semi-weekly paper, issued simultaneously at Geneva, 
Dresden aud Rome. 

—Sir A. T. Galt, of Canada, has published a 
pamphlet against the assumptions of the Romanish 
Church in the Dominion, taking up the same position 
on the subject that Bismarck does in Germany and 
Gladstone in Evgland. 

—The Congregational Church at Cheyenne, 
Wisconsin, has the only pipe organ in the Territory— 
one costing $700. Its parsonage was built by a pre- 
vious pastor, with the aid of his wife. Hesays of it: 
** Every nail I did not drive in it, she did.” 

—Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, occupied the 
pulpit of the First Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, R.I., Sunday morning, April 23, and in the 
evening preached a commemorative sermon on ‘*Wash- 
ington, or the Century Gone and the Century to Come 
in our National Life,” taking for his text the words in 
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1 Sam. ix, 2: ‘‘And there was not among the children 
of Israel a goodlier person than he: from his shoulders 
and upward he was higher than any of the people.” 


—Over one thousand expectant writers have a 
personal interest in the forthcoming award of the two 
hundred and fifty dollar prize offered by Mr. Henry 
Pease, of Darlington, Eugland, through the English 
Anti-Tobacco Society, for the best essay against juve- 
bile smoking. 

—Rev. E. W. Hitchcock, pastor of the American 
chapel in Paris, reports that his church received an 
accession of forty persons in 1875. The church is self- 
supporting; raised twenty-three thousand five hun- 
dred franes last year, and was able to engage in 
benevolent enterprises. 

—During his recent lecture visit in Boston, Mr. 
Beecher, by special invitation, gave the students of the 
University Theological School in that city a half- 
hour’s talk on the true pastoral relation and the right 
foundation of success in the ministry. He spoke in 
the lecture-room of Wesleyan Hall. 

—Rev. Robert Ashton has been presented with 
a check of $3,500 as a testimonial of his services as 
Secretary of the Board of London Congregational 
Ministers, an office he now resigus. His active minis- 
try dates back more than half a century. Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton presided on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion. 

Rey. Sewall Harding, of Auburndale, Mass., 
formerly Secretary of the Congregational Board of 
Publication, and one of the early abolition and total 
abstinence advocates, died April 12, in about the 
eigbtieth year of his age. He gave a son to the minis- 
try and two daughters to the foreign missionary ser- 
vice in Turkey. 

—Rev. Dr. Sawtelle, of the Union Square Bap- 
tist Church, resigns his pastorate on account of achange 
of views in the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
The church is open-communion, and for a time Dr. 

“Sawtelle barmonized with its position; lately he has 
become a close-communionist, and cannot conscien- 
tiously invite the *‘ unbaptized,”’ as heretofore, to the 
Lord’s Table, 


—President Morrison, of Drury College, Mo., 
appeals to all the Congregatioual pastors in the coun- 
try to send, each, one book for the library of that in- 
stitution, after the manner in which the Yale College 
library was founded. Drury College is working up an 
important field in Missouri, and the appeal is worth an 
answer not only from pastors but from many others 
more able to respond. 


—Rev. Dr. Ingram, of the Isle of Unst, men- 
tioned a week or two since as one of the oldest 
preachers living, celebrated his hundredth birthday, 
April 3d. He is spoken of as “Father of the Free 
Chureh of Scotland,” and as being stilla fine old man, 
with his faculties clear. Unst is the must northern of 
the Shetland group, and Dr. Ingram has been there 
since 1821; was licensed in 1800. The venerable pastor 
came of a stock remarkable for longevity, his father 
having lived 100 years, and his grandfather 105, 


—Rev. H. L. Kendall, who goes from Walpole 
to the First Church in Charlestown, Mass., was kept 
two bours and a half on his feet while the Council in 
the case “examined” bim. This, however, we are 
told, was ‘not because of unsatisfactory answers, but 
rather because he set forth and defended his own 
views with such ease, clearness and ability that no 
members of the council seemed to feel the least hesi- 
tation in asking all sorts of knotty theological ques- 
tions such as might be decidedly embarrassing for 
some candidates.” 





THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOKE. 

Lesson for May 7, Acts iii., 12-26—The Power of 
Jesus’ Name; for May 14, Acts iv., 8-22—Christian 
Courage; for May 21, Acts iv., 23-37—Christian Fellow- 
sbip. 


Our Sunday-schools lose a life-long friend in 
Hon. Henry P. Haven, who died quite suddenly last 
Sunday at his home in New London, Conn. He was a 
prominent business man of that city, took part in 
public affairs, was once candidate for Governor of the 
State, but witb all his duties he kept up his interest in 
the Sunday-school cause—being himself superinten- 
dent of a school—spoke at conventions, and helped 
push the general work along in many ways. He was 
a member of the committee which selects the Interna- 
tional Lessons. 


What may be done in single instances by teach- 
ers who believe that their Sunday-school work does 
not begin or end with the balf-hour lesson in the class, 
is not by any means a difficult question; the only thing 
to be overcome in the case is the teacher’s indifference 
towards the subject. One of our correspondents calls 
attention to this point and sends a uotice of the ear- 
nest though quiet work which a young lady,a day- 
school teacher, in Steuben County, N. Y., has been 
engaged in the past year. ‘*The district in which she 
taught was remote from sanctuary privileges, of which 
many, especially the juvenile portion, were deprived. 
This fact was taken into consideration by the teacher, 
Miss S——, and through persistent effort she succeeded 
in enlisting the interest of her pupils sufficient to 





establish a Sunday-school. Next the parents were 
appealed to, and a church organ was procured through 
her solicitations, which added greatly to the interest 
of the Sunday-school. During the past winter the 
school house, which, until lately, has been a stranger 
to divine service, has been the scene of revival effort, 
and very earnest in that neigbborhood has been the 
inquiry of many as to * the wuy of salvation.’”’ 


Quite a notable class is that reported in the 
school connected with the Congregational church in 
Fairport, N. Y. It was formed twenty-three years 
ago, and was composed of six young men, none of 
whom were then professors of religion. The first 
teacher was Mr. Jobn Talinan. The young men 
pledged themselves, if they were spared, to stand by 
him uutil they bad gone through the whole Bible; aud 
they promised, moreover, to act as missionaries to 
gather in and keep the class ful). Since the beginning 
there have been 113 persons connected with it, and of 
this number only eight have died; thirty-nine have 
married; over forty have inade a profession of re- 
ligion; and only three have turned out badly. Of 
these three one only had good babits when he entered 
the class. Their present teacher is Rev. J. Butler. Of 
those who are and have Leen in the class now living, 
thirty-three are known to be farmers; most of them 
landholders and in prosperous circumstauces; nine are 
merchants; five are professional men; two professional 
teachers; forty-seven are engaged in otber forms of 
prosperous business, and of the other fifteen but little 
is known. At the recent reunion of the class both 
teachers were present, and thirty-nine scholars. The 
occasion of this reunion was the completion in regular 
course of the study of the entire Bible from Genesis 
to Revelation. 
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MonDAY, APRIL 24th. 


Mr. Blaine made a strong and generally con- 
vincing denial of the slanderous reports which bad 
been circulated against him.—Senator Jones began his 
long promised speech on Silver.—Gen. Belknap, in bis 
replication to the impeachment charges, denies that 
he resigned to escape impeachment.—The bonds (Ala- 
bama Indemnity) sold by the government were pur- 
chased by Drexel, Morgan & Co., the highest bidders; 
the bids were for about thirteen times as many bonds 
as were offered.—The Mexican Revolution gained in 
strength by the inability of the government to retake 
Matamoras. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 25th. 


Senator Jones finished his speech on Silver.— 
The Senate insisted upon its amendments to the Defi- 
ciency aud Appropriation bills.—The Bar Association 
of New York appointed as a committee to investigate 
the charges against Mr. O’Conor, Gen. Dix, Wilson G. 
Hunt, Rev. Dr. Wm. Adams, Howard Potter and ex- 
Judge Porter.—Hungary asked further concessions 
from Austria.—Chancellor Delbrtick, of Prussia, re- 
signed on the plea of ill-health. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26th. 

The Massachusetts Republican Convention elected 
an unpledged delegation to the CincinuatiConvention; 
the delegates at large were President Chadbourne, of 
Williams, Hon. R. H. Dana, Judge Hoar and Mr. J. M. 
Forbes.—A Congressional committee of nine was ap- 
pointed to investigate Louisiana affairs.—Complaints 
were general of a scarcity of fractional currency.— 
The New York State Democratic Convention met at 
Utica.—The garrison of Nicsic made a sortie, but 
were repulsed by the Turks. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27TH. 


In the House a constitutional amendment was 
proposed, whereby a portion of a bill might be vetoed 
without injury to the whole-——-Tbe London press 
supports the government in its unwillingness to give 
up Winslow, in accordance with the terms of the Ex- 
tradition treaty.—In the Beiknap impeachment case 
Ex-Senator Carpenter moved an adjournment until 
December; motion refused.— The Democratic Con- 
vention of New York excluded anti-Tammany dele- 
gates, and elected a Tilden delegation to the St. Louis 
convention. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 28TH. 


In resuming the Belknap case, the Senate was 
asked for an adjournment for a fortnight, which was 
refused.—tThe bill transferring the supervision of 
the Indians from the Department of the Interior to 
that of War was passed in the House by a vote of 208 
to 17.—Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India.—The Orleanist paper, the Journal de Paris, 
suspended. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 297TH. 


It is reported in Washington that the Senate 
will avoid trying Belknap.—The committee ap- 
pointed by the Bar Association to investigate charges 
against Charles O’Cenor found no complainants and 
closed the inquiry.—The Turkish commander cap- 
tured Nicsic.—The Algerian revolt was suppressed 
by the French.—A four per cent. East ludian loan 
was awarded in Loudon at 102 2-5 and upwards—only 
a slight advance, in actual results, upon the American 
fives sold by Secretary Bristow a few days ago. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 
By Mrs. H. W. Beecuer. 
| Sgr blessed with quiet, happy babies 


have little idea of the discomfort and exhaustion 
those mothers ex perience whose children are neryous 
and fretful—perhaps crying all the night. 

It is often said, ‘* A babe in the house is a wellspring 
of joy;” and if the child is most of the time playful 
or asleep no one feels inclined to dispute the truth of 
this wise old saying; but that this joy may be perpet- 
ual and umalloyed, some remedy must be found for 
those strange ‘spells’ of crying by the bour which 
one is told to bear patiently, because “all children do 
so for the first few months,” and then are sure to de- 
velop into this * wellspriug” of perpetual joy. 

Aud so the poor young mother, perbaps not yet old 
enough to be out of school, or from under ber mother’s 
care berself, trys to arm herself with patience because 
“it is always so’’—a most unsatisfactory reason, but 
accepted as inevitable, and without one effort to find 
relief either for berself or her wailing babe. Surely 
there must be some definite cause for that which robs 
a mother, for montbs, of a large portion of her sweet- 
est pleasure, and makes the new world into which 
the little pilgrim has entered so truly “a vale of 
tears; and if the cause of all this trouble ean be 
found, surely there must also, somewhere, be found a 
remedy. 

Now look back to the first few days of this little 
life, and recall all that transpired which might have 
affected the delicate verves of the tiny stranger, who 
for weeks should have had undisturbed restand quiet. 
How many friends dropped in through the day, 
“Just to peep at baby ’’—**Just to hold the darling for@ 
one minute’—‘* Just to wake it this once, and see 
whose eyes it has’’! 

It cannot/be denied that a mother’s pride and affec- 
tion are both gratified by these marks of interest; yet 
if allowed to form such bad habits, short naps and 
restless Dights arg sure to follow. After two or three 
such Visits in the eourse of an afternoon the babe will 
be thoroughly awakened and excited, and cannot be 
hushed to sleep. Then the mother, prostrated, need- 
ing quiet and rest berself, cannot obtain it, while her 
new treasure is restless even when in its nurse’s care. 
To take it to the bieast—altbhough pot needing food— 
is the quickest and easiest way to quiet it. But broken 
rest and too frequent nursing will insure pain and 
erying, and po remedy can be hoped for until those 
who have the forming of the child’s habits shall “cease 
to do evil and learn to do well.” 

But here is another baby, that bas been trained in 
the most approved, common-sense way—washed, 
dressed and fed at fixed bours, and laid in the crib, 
without rocking, to fall asleep, us Nature meant it 
should, and by uo persuasions to be disturbed by any 
aunt or grandmother till the next meal. All through 
the day it sleeps, or serenely watches the shadows on 
the wall, or the bright sun, shining through the cur- 
tains. A little cooing ripple occasionally gives token 
of its presence, else one could scaree believe there was 
a baby in the house. 

But at night, when all should be ready for rest, the 
little one becomes uneasy, and soon begins to ery. 
There is no help for it: the child must be taken up. 
All the usual means are resorted to; itis patted and 
trotted, rocked and sung to, but with no eflect. What 
is the matter? 

Look carefully to the baby’s Clothes. See if some 
cruel pin is not the occasion of the piteous cries, 

Ah! here is the cause of all this trouble. Following 
that most barbarous custom, the waists of the under- 
clothes are pinned so tightly that the little body is as 
round and unyielding asa piece of marble. There is 
not room for breathing—no elasticity. What wonder 
if, after many bours of perfect inactivity, the poor 
baby begins to find this unnatural pressure insup- 
portable? How the limbs must ache, and the whole 
body feel stiff and numb! Speedily unfasten every 
string or button, and give the lungs free chance to ex- 
pand, and the whole body power to move. Rub gently 
with the warm hand all down the spine, and every 
limb, to promote the circulation, which these heathen- 
ish “swaddling’’ bands have all day impeded. Try 
this simple remedy; and if the * screws” are not again 
put on—unless the child is really sick—the Kittle mar- 
tyr will sink into a-quiet sleep, when both the nurse 
and mother may bope for unbreken slumber till 
morning. 

Now turn to another suffering baby. Its clothes are 
more sensibly arranged, but the heart aches to hear its 
piteous eries. 

Take it up at once. Feel the little blue hands—they 
are like ice. Draw your chair close to the fire, and, 
wrapping a warm bianket about the baby, lay it on 
its stomach across your lap, holding the cold bands in 
one of your warm ones. Shake out the foolisbly long 
robes till, bidden somewhere in this mass of flaunel 
and muslin, you find the little numb toes, and bold 
them near the grate till warm. See bow it stretches 
its feet towards the fire avd curls the pretty face close 
to your warm band. Many achild who has cried for 
hours, under such simple treatment will in ten min- 
utes be fast asleep on your lap. Very often simply 
turning a child over in its crib wif dry the tears, 
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chase away the frowns, and reward you with soft 
cooings and happy smiles. 

When a baby becomes uneasy, the first thing is to 
try and imagine one’s self in its place. Are the child’s 
bands or feet wrapped up so sbugly that it cannot 
move them? Could you lie as tbat baby has for the 
last two hours, if your limbs were so fettered, without 
becomiug numb and cramped, and the whole body 
full of pain? 

Shake up the pillow, that the little head may find a 
cool place; change its position from one side to the 
other; or, if it bas been long in the crib, take it up, 
rub it sottly—toss it gently—anytbing that will give a 
pleasant change and cause the blood to flow freely all 
overthe body. If these devices fail togive relief, then 
it is probable that some of the above-named causes 
have produced colic, requiring other remedies. Do 
not give the child even the most simple medicine till 
you have tried what virtue there is in a warm-water 
enema. We have never known it fail, unless the cry- 
ing indicated the beginuing of serious illness. The 
effect of the warm water is almost magical. 

If from any cause the mother bas been greatly terri- 
fied, fatigued, or over-heated, she should never put 
the babe to the breast until fully recovered. If great 
care is not taken under sueh circumstances, it must 
be an exceedingly bardy child who does not show the 
effects of such carelessness by long-continued crying 
or fatal convulsions. If the mother’s excitement has 
been the result of fright, let her go to her husband or 
some near friend who has power to soothe her into 
calmness; if from fatigue, she should sit down quietiy 
till rested; or if over-heated wash tbe hands and face 
in co.d water, and, keeping away from a current or 
draft of air, wait till cool before taking the child. 

But more serious, for the child, than anything else— 
should the mother be overcome by anger till the blood 
courses wildly through the veins, and the throbbing 
heart loudly proclaims that all self-control is lost for 
the moment, let her beware how she approaches her 
babe, till in her closet, and before God, she bas over- 
come the evil spirit and is at peace. Better place the 
child under the shade of the deadly Upas tree than 
take it to her bosom in such a state of mind. 

There is no one thing that so seriously injures a 
ebild as to let it take its natural nourishment when 
the mother bas lost the control of her temper. We 
can recall several cases where convulsions or idiocy 
has been the result. 

These tacts are not generally believed, because 
mothers are too little accustomed to trace the effect 
back to the cause; but almost any physician who looks 
carefully after the cases that come under his observa- 
tion will confess that this is no fiction. 

RECEIPTS. 

PorK AND BEAns.—Pick over aud wash one quart of 
small white beans, and put to soak over nightin at 
Jeast six quarts of lukewarm water. In the morning, 
parboila pound of salt pork, then pour the water from 
the beans, wash them well, and put on to boil in cold 
water. When they come to a boil, keep them slowly 
boiling till soft but not broken; about an hour will be 
sufficient. Then drain off the water, add one great 
spoonful of molasses and a little salt; put half the 
beans into the bean-pot and half bury the pork in 
them, after having first ‘“‘scored”’ or ‘‘gashed” the 
rind or skin. Then fill up the beau-pot witb the re- 
mainder of the beans, cover with boiling water, but 
leave the rind of the pork uncovered. Bake ten 
hours: watch carefully, but do not let them get dry. 

Boston BAKED BEANS.—One quart small white dried 
beans; parboil in salt and water. Remove from the 
fire as soon as they come to a boil. Then pour off all 
the water, put them into a stone crock, add one table- 
spoonful molasses, a little pepper and salt, and lay 
upon them a pound of nice salt pork, well scalded. 
Then put over the crock’a tight-fitting cover, and 
bake in a slow oven twelve hours. When done they 
will be brown all through, and every bean will be dis- 
tinct, without being dry. 

To bake beans to perfection one needs a “ brick 
oven,” but with care they bake nicely in a stove 
oven. 

We do not think the beans are as healthy this wayas 
when soaked over night, and the water drained off. 
Then cover with tepid water, bring to a scald, and 
drain off again before adding molasses or pork. The 
offensive smell is lost in these two waters, and then 
When well cooked they are not apt to be injurious. 

HAM AND CHICKEN Pre.—Cut up neatly and parboil 
@ young chicken. Line a deep dish with good pie 
crust. Cut thin, slices of nice cold boiled ham, and 
spread a layer on the crust at the bottom. Then put 
the pieces of chicken on that. Cover this with slices 
of bard boiled egg, buttered and peppered; then more 
slices of ham, auothber layer of chicken, and egg, &c., 
&e. Proceed in this way till all the material is used 
up, then pour in chicken or veal broth to prevent 
dryness. The chicken should have been boiled in very 
little water, and then the chicken broth is the best. 
Cover with a good pastry crust, and bake an hour and 
a quarter, 

INDIAN Pupprna.—Stir six tablespoonfuls of In- 
dian meal into a quart of scalding hot milk; add one 
tablespoonful of flour, half a cup of molasses, a little 
ginger and salt; and just before putting into the 
steamer, add a scant half cup of cold milk. Steam one 
and a half hours, then set in a hot oven half an hour. 
Use plain cream or any sauce that is agreeable. 
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A BOY’S WELCOME TO SPRING. 
By Mrs. S. M. WaALsH. 


| URRAH for the jolly old spring-time! 
I know it’s a-coming for sure 
By the mud that I cover my boots with 
And forget to wipe off at the door. 


"And this is the week of vacation 

That comes with the spring-time, you know 
Oh dear! how the days fly like minutes! 

But mother complains that they’re slow! 


I know that we make the house muddy, 
Aad nearly distract her with noise; 
But then, it’s the spring-time vacation, 

And we must enjoy it like boys. 


We know that it’s spring when the hooples, 
And tops, balls and marbles are out; 

When boys that have moped all the winter 
Begin to stir lively and shout. 


We now are all ready for marbles 
New patches adorn all our knees; 
Our fingers are nimble and limber 
Don’t have to wear mittens or freeze! 


There’s “ leap-frog’’— we've played that all winter, 
It's good for the muscles and blood; 

But take to it fresh in the spring-time— 
What's softer to sit in than mud? 


** The girls” are all talking of ** flowers, 
And breezes, and blue-birds, and brooks’’; 
And hunting up all the “*sweet verses’’ 
About “lovely spring’’ in their books. 


It comes pretty hard on a fellow 
When he don’t hear the first blue-bird sing, 
Or find the first flower, to tell him 
He “don’t care a bit about spring!” 


Doesn't every glad shout give it welcome? 
Doesn't every giad leap tell our joy ? 

Yes! Hurrah for the jolly old spring-time! 
What more could you ask from a boy? 





“ DUMMY.” 
By M. H. VANDERVEER. 


\HE was a little ‘‘ colored” girl, and very young 
kJ) when her mammy, for the sum of twenty dollars 
or so, ‘**bound”’ her for as many years to the far- 
mer whom she thenceforth called her master. The 
‘missus’? at once made ber a new dress and took her 
to church, where she was baptized Jessica—* Dummy” 
being only a pet name conferred later, wheu her tal- 
ents began to develop themselves. And then she was 
earried home to rock the baby. 

She continued, with few intermissions, in this voca- 
tion, till the baby was old enough to kick his little 
nurse, in protest against the retired life of a cradle; 
and then the “ missus,’ to keep him still, gave her lit- 
tle boy a pin wherewith to scratch the bureau, while 
Jess was sent to the kitchen to clean knives. Also the 
‘*missus,’’ at intervals, taught her her letters and the 
-atechism. 

But before she bad learned to spell, or indeed had 
advanced far beyond knife-cleaning, there came a new 
baby to rock; and then all educational projects and 
advantages were reserved for Sunday afternoons; and 
Dummy, who was no student and no orator, stuttering 
wofully, learned to regard that season as one of pecul- 
iar trial. Happily, the new baby was not particular 
about being rocked, and he never kicked anyone, being 
gevtleman Jack from the very first; but baby No.1 
was by this time old enough to do mischief; in fact, 
the only talents he ever displayed were in that line; 
and so Dummy was detailed toattend him in bs enter- 
prises, and to her fell most of the credit of his achieve- 
ments. 

By and by little Jack crept out of the cradle to make 
room for his little sister, a young ludy on whose red 
eyes and pug nose Spitfire was stamped in clear type; 
but of course her parents thought her perfect, and 
they called her Cherubina. 

This personage soon ruled the housebold vigorously, 
a sway to which her parents were only too happy to 
submit, so of course for the servants there was no 
appeal. Jackey never contended witb his sister, and 
when she incontinently seized the goods she had the 
day before bestowed upon him, he merely called her 
an *[njin-giver.”’ But when the Bull Calf, his elder 
brother, found the administration prejudicial to his 
interests, there was an avgry protest: and now and 
then, when removed from the pareutal shelter, Cheru- 
bina’s young ears were boxed, a proceeding which the 
rest of the family regarded as akin to murder, and 
Miss presently had the satisfaction of seeing the Bull 
Calf well thrashed and packed off, prematurely, to 
bed. 

Fortunately for poor Dummy, Spitfire preferred the 
society of ber ma; and when the boys were old enough 
to go to school, there was not much to disturb the little 
African’s repose of spirit. Few visitors ever invaded 
the solitude of the old house, and in those days, with 
the farmer and bis men at work in the fields, it wasa 
quiet family indeed. Then the mother would sit and 
sew in her little creaking rocking-chair, and sing 
“There isa Land of Pure Delight’; and often as sbe 
sang the busy hands would stop and lie folded in her 
lap, and the tired eves would close, and cares and 
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debts and disappointments would be forgotten for a 
while in the thougnt of the blessed time to come. 
Other voices joined in the hymn—the clear young 
notes of her daughter, sewing too, in her fasbion, and 
Jenuy’s as she moulded bread in the kitcben, and 
Jess’s as she scrubbed the floor. Then Cherubina, who 
had an eye for the picturesque, Would mark how the 
light fell on the dark upturned face and closed eyes of 
the little singer who kneeled at her work and wrung 
out ber cloth chanting of the ** Sweet fields beyond the 
swelling flood.” 

“T shut my eyes because missus shuts hers sometimes 
when she sings hymuis,’ 


once explained Jess. 

[It was not hymns exclusively that the little negro 
sung. She delighted in her own compositions, and 
often the kitchen rang with the barbarous music of 

Héy-dem chick-en; 

Hey-dem chick-en ; 

Chick-a-echick-i-chy! 
with a shuffling accompaniment that threatened liter- 
ally to bring down the house. ° 

Then too, when the boys had come home, and the 
Bull Calf’s clamor for something to eat lad been 
drowned in mush and milk, or smothered in fried 
potatoes, the children resigned themselves to such 
sports as their natures prompted, with the big New- 
foundiand dog capering in full fraternity, quite as noisy 
as the rest; and no one complained of a headache, or 
thought them at all in the way, or worried about their 
clothes; for the raiment of the various members of 
this family was wisely adapted to their habits,and the 
every-day suits of the children were never susceptible 
of much injury. 

Sometimes their recreations were of a literary and 
artistic type, and then the little community—dog ex- 
cepted—drew ladies and gentlemen on their slates, 
or perused the classic contents of the First Reader, 
or wrote in their copy-books; Dummy, with her 
tongue projected from the corner of her mouth, 
plodding through pages of quail-tracks, and in ber 
ardor drawing bearer and nearer to the candle, till 
an out-cry from the other children and an odor of 
singed hair through the. house reminded the missus 
that it was bed-time, and the evening’s entertainment 
would be summarily closed; for the most barrowing 
form in which misfortune ever presented itself to that 
careful woman’s mind was ** A Fire.” 

But po one could bid farewell to the day’s duties, 
and calculate with any certainty on the pight’s rest, 
till Miss Cbherubina’s commanding accents had been 
heard down the stairway calling for “a drink!’ Then 
Jess bestirred herself once more, and knowing that 
the want was sure to become general, brought a pail 
of water from the well; and balmy slumber settled 
down after a treat all round. 

Thus passed eleven years; and under the devoted 
though pot impartial care of the mother, these chil- 
dren might have grown into a loving famly; and 
Jess in particular might have become a well-trained 
servant and a happy woman. But one day she saw 
missus fold her hands and close her eyes for good and 
all, and the “Jand of pure delight’? had one more 
citizen. 

Then little Jack and his sister were sent to their 
mother’s friends; but the elder boy stayed home ‘to 
learn to be a farmer,’ information which, after all, 
was not at all to bis mind, and which he took little 
pains to acquire. Next, Jenny went to start a little 
housebold of her own, aud then came hard times. 

True, for a while, a housekeeper was found to bear 
the responsibilities and do part of the work; but the 
master was capricious and exacting with strangers, 
and soon the whole burden was on Jess’s young 
hands, and she found herself maid aud mistress all in 
one. Farly and late, through cold and heat did the 
poor girl drudge to feed the farmer and bis men, to 
keep their clothes clean and the house in order. In 
the bitter winter mornings it was she who rosé first, 
and kindled the fire and milked the cows, while her 
hands and feet acbed with the cold and her tatters 
flutcered inthe wind. Then all day long she worked, 
tillat night, when the men had been fed for the last time 
and every dish was in its place again, poor “ Dummy,” 
too tired tosew evenif her hard-worked fingers bad 
had the skill, sat Gown by the fire at last and listened 
to the crickets till her head dropped on ber shoulder 
and she was fast asleep. By and by, when the fire had 
died down to ashes, she would wake with a shudder 
to feel the wind come puffing up through tbe cracks 
in the floor and pouring in at every chink in the old 
walls; and then, chilled through and through and 
half scared in the darkness, she would stumble up to 
the loft and creep shivering into the rag-heap she 
ealled her bed. 

It was betterinsummer; forthough mere work inthe 
fields brought more work in the house, the days were 
long and Dummy expanded in the sunshine, and once 
more shuffled to ** Hey-dem chick-en.”” The hymns, 
alas, were forgotten, and so were the spelling-book 
and catechism, and probably even the prayers missus 
had taught her, and the poor girl grew up almost a 
heathen, enlightened only in that grand end and aim 
of her existence—The Work. 

Meanwhile the old house was lonelier than ever, and 
she even welcomed the long summer vacation that 
brought the children home—welcomed its beginning 
as much as she soon did its close; fer Miss Cherubina 
was scarcely adapted to any one’s comfort, aud she 
and her elder brother were as inharmonious as ever. 
At first Jess felt a distressing sense of responsibility 
with regard to this young lady’s welfare, and gave her 
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cream and sweetmeats under protest. But experience 
relieved her of all anxiety; Spitfire’s digestion was as 
strong as ber will, and she ate and drauk with im- 
punity, and did as she pleased, being abundantly able 
to take care of berself; which to be sure was a very 
comforting state of affairs, for the only authority 
these children ever recognized at home was that of 
their father—a recvoguition which cost them nothing, 
when blind affection for his mothberless childreu made 
the master tge most induigent of parents. 

However, at the mature age of thirteen, Miss was 
brought home by ber poor delighted tather “to keep 
house.”’ And becuuse this charming child, with all 
her love of rule, was, in many things, childish even for 
her years, poor Jess found her own labors considerably 
augmented, while her liberties were utterly aunulled. 
Yet, after all, the new arrangement was not an un- 
mitigated evil, for Cherubina was woman enough to 
see that Jess was dressed in rags, and that her feet 
were bare; and the consequence was that some clothes 
were bought, not many vor of very good quality; for 
the little missus’s own wardrobe was the scantiest pos- 
sible. In fact,a good natured habit the master bad 
of endorsing his friends’ notes was scarcely compati- 
ble with such luxuries as vew clothes or furniture, o1 
any expense that could be avoided. 

Eutire subjection to the reigning dynasty even pro- 
cured the bond- maid some few indulgences, such as an 
occasional attendance at church or acall on a neigb- 
bor; and once the intoxicating joy was hers of going 
to the Fair. 

** Have you any money, Jess?” inquired Jack of that 
votary of pleasure as she sat warmiug her toes previ- 
ous to her three miles’ tramp. 

* Ye-yes,” auswered Jess. It was an embarrassing 
question, for it had been impossible to teach the young 
African to count money, perbaps because the instruc- 
tiou had beenjtoo purely theoretical. * Ill show yer;” 
avd fumbling under her shawl she produced an old 
handkerchief, in one corner of which was carefuily 
tied adime. The poor soul bad earned it, long before, 
wusbing for a visitor. 

“Tt will cost you that to get in,” said the boy; so-he 
coutributed a trifle from bis own precarious means, 
and Jess invested it all in molasses candy, which she 
faithfully carried home to share round. 

Weil, it was all cut short one day by the reappear- 
ance of mammy. Since the moruing on which she 
bad brought Jess to the farm, poverty bad prevented 
this poor woman's ever seeing her daughter except at 
rare intervals. But now she had come for the lust 
time, for Jess’s time was out, in fact it had been out 
several yeurs, and pow she was to go to the city “to 
earn wages.”’ And so, with all ber real estate and per- 
sonal property packed in a pillow cuse, the poor girl 
left the only bome she knew, the house in which she 
had drudged as long as she could remember; and as 
she plodded forth along the muddy road, Cherubina, 
locking trom the window, saw her wipe away the 
tears with a corner of her shawl]. 

Then came the days of “bired belp,” that is, of 
much bire and little help; so thatbard work and vexa- 
tion of soul soon made it clear that ** Dummy” would 
have been cheap at double rates. For, all illiterate as 
sbe was, Providence had given her a double share of 
that innate skill in cookery common to her race, and 
the farmer's coarse fare had come on the table witb a 
flavor which nothing short of geoius could impart. 

Ah! how many regretful, longing looks did Cheru- 
bina cast along the road where last she had seen her 
trudging on with her bundle. The master, in his way, 
had always been kind to the poor creature; but the 
daughter was inconsiderate and imperious, and withal 
profoundly ignorant of her duty; and now all the 
selfish tyranny which Jess had endured without com- 
plaint, taking it as her lot and portion like the food 
she ate, the memory of it all cut the young girl to the 
very soul. It was her first lesson of that 
teacher, 

Dummy had been gone a year, when, one afternoon, 
Cherubina returning to the kitchen from an egg bunt, 
found a stranger there. It was a tidily-dressed colored 
woman; and as she sat at the fire with her back to the 
door, she looked so very like Jess that Cherubina 
sprang forward witha cry of welcome. The visitor 
turned, theu rose and introduced berself as Jess’s sis- 
ter, Mag. 

‘How is she? When is she coming home?’ cried 
Cherubina, 

The woman looked grave and answered, 

“She will never come again.” 

She glanced reproachfully at Cherubina, and then 
her eyes fell again as she repeated, 

“Sbe will never come here again. 
time she is dead.” 

Every particle of color forsook the young girl’s 
face. . 

** Dead ?’’ 

She had been sick a long time~—all winter—of a de- 
cline they thought, about a month before she had 
taken to her bed. And then she begged them to bring 
her home. She would soon get well, she said, if she 
could only get home. That morning, as Mummy was 
washing ber face, Jess rambled in her tatk and tried 
to play with the water in the basin; and then mammy 
saw the end was coming, and thought it time to look 
about fora little help. Would the master help them 
to bury ber? The ground would cost notbing, aud the 
Poormaster would furnish a coffin. But the Poor- 
master’s coffins were rough pine things, and they 
wanted to buy her one, What did the young lady 
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think her father would be willing to give? They 


| didn’t care how plain it was. 


Cherubina threw her apron over her head and ran 
out. It was a bleak, dreary afternoon, with the east 
wind blowing little clouds of dust along the plowed 
fields; but she saw vothing but the familiar face with 
its closed eyes and the clasped hands. On she ran 
over the rough ground to where her father was at 
work. He stopped bis horses when he saw her, and 
leaned agaiust his plow while she 
made her request. 


told the news and 
Then be put bis right band in bis 
pocket; but, poor man, it was only to get his tobacco- 
box; and he didn’t try the other side, knowing there 
Was nothing there but some 


promissory notes, of 
scarcely more Value than the dilapidated pouch that 
held them. 

“Pll give five dollars,’ he said at last. 

“Will you give it to me now, father?” 
girl; “her sister is waiting.”’ 

“[ haven’t got it pow. [ haven’t a cent.” And 
Cherubina didu’t doubt it fora moment; it was just 
What she bad expected. 

* But, father,” she urged, ‘‘ Jess is dead, and they 
must have the coffin soon. When will you give the 
five dollars?” 

“When I getit. Geeup!’’ That was to the horses: 
and Cherubina turned and walked back home, And 
as she Went her eyes strayed over the poverty-stricken 
place; the old bouse, so bald aud shabby 
dow shutters flapping to and fro: 
the fences propped up bere 
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the rat-ridden barn; 
ind there; and she thought: 
This, then, is the lap of luxury to which our 
drudge longed to return! 
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3ut her poor, visiouary, improvident father saw it 
only as the paradise he meant to make it by-anud-by; 
though as he toiled away thoughts of the note due at 
the bank that day weck would intrude on his reveries, 
and he looked despondent enough at times, wouder- 
ing bow in the world he should meet it. 

Cherubina promised to go to the funeral: just as if 
she expected to fall heiress to two dollars meanwhile 
to take ber there; and old mammy, she 
bours next day at the 
friend who never came. 

The vext time Jack came home bis sister told him 
all about it, as well as her tears would let her. Jack 
went on quietly with a little bird-house he was making 
till the tale was told, then he looked up. 

“Tf Jess and her friends badn’t been so poor,” said 
he, *‘we should owe her heirs three hundred dollars 
this minute.” 

“ But don’t we owe it, forall that?” asked Cherub- 
ina, Who, being a woman, kuew nothing of finunce 
“Oh, dollars! dollars!” she groaned, so sick of hearing 
aboat them, so sick of the waut of them. 

Jack finisbed his bird-house, put his tools in his 
pocket, then stood up and looked at his sister, and 
said: 

“Cherubina, if ever you see me endorsing a man’s 
note, just chuck the paper right into the fire.” 

Well, only a word more. 

One afternoon, just ten years after Mag’s visit, Cher- 
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ubina—Spitfire no longer—was again returning from 
the bunt; and this time with better success, for there 
‘were more hens ou the farm—more, avd better kept. 
There were turkeys, geese and ducks, too, at the barn; 
uot the old barn, but a brand-new oue, witb ** modern 
improvemeiits.”’” There were modern improvements 
in the house, too, and good furniture, and good house- 
keeping, and good feices and good farming outside. 
For Jack was at the head of affairs now, and his easy- 
going old father sat in the house and planned a mill 
which would never be built, and which would ruin 
him if it were, and scores of other enterprises—each 
day brought a ew one. 

Well, Cherubinu was about to walk into the kitchen, 
but stopped, with her band upon the latch to listen. 
It was only to a footstep, yet she turned pale and the 
hand that held the eggs trembled; not because there 
was surely some one in the house when she had ex- 
pected to find it empty, but—. 
and she opened the door. 

There by the fire, just where Mag had sat that after- 
noon, Was a woman, stout and well-dressed. Her face 
averted, she neither rose nor spoke; but something in 
the shape of her head, and her general air as she sat 
there, brought Cherubina to a stand again, and made 
her breath come short and ber eyes dilate, as if she 
were looking at/a ghost. She stood a moment, an4d 
then whispered rather than spoke: 

+ Jeane?’ 

The stranger started to her feet. 

“Oh, Miss Cherubiner! I—I—thought I wouldn’t— 
laws-a-massy! Miss Cherubiuer!”’ 

There had been a stifled cry, then a crash, and then, 
before the dear old arms could reach ber, Cherubina 
lay, with the broken eggs, all in a heap on the floor. 

She told it all, that evening, in her old blundering 
way. Sbe had been living on a schoover engaged in 
the coast trade, going sometimes as far as *‘Cuber,”’ 
she said. Mag’'s husband was mate on board, and she 
and Mag had done the cooking and washing. 

* But Mag said you were dyivg, and « 

“Dyin’? Weil. L liked a died, that’s a fack; and I 
s’pose | would a died, ef they hadn't a took me onto 
the boat. But it wasn’t Mag, Miss Cherubiner, no 
more’n it was me. It was thatar Diner; that’s who it 
was. And there she went’n’ passed herself off fo: Mag 
and got dear knows how mach money, and out o’ poor 
old Master too, that never bad nuffin to spare. How 


All was still again, 





much was it, Miss Cherubiper? I’ll pay it back, ev'ry 
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cent. That I will.’ And Dummy, if not a better 
financier, at least a larger capitalist than in old times, 
drew forth, with pardonabie pride, a well-filled pecket- 
book, and in ber eagerness to see justice done and 
honor bright, recklessly tendered its Fives and Tens, 
exclaiming all the while, 

**Give it back to him, Miss Cherubiner; give bim just 
what that good-fer-nuffiu took away from him; the 
good-for-nuffin hussy !”’ 

Cherubina put the money from her, and tried to 
change the subject, but seeing poor Dummy resolute, 
she took the pocket-book and gathering up the notes, 
silently placed them init. Then forcing it back into 
Dummy’s honorable band, sbe turned her faee, all 
flushed with the glowing fire, full towards her old 
friend, and said gravely. 

* You owe us nothing, Jess; nota farthing. But we 
owe you, for work done after your time was out. It 
isallin the Savings Bank with its interest from the 
day you left us. Jack put it there the tirst year he 
took the farm, to pay te your heirs as soon as he could 
find them.” 

Of course there was not much sleep that night. The 
nexhaustible theme of ber life on “the boat,’’ was 
treated with much circumlocution and many repeti- 
tion. interlarded with perpetual denunciations of 
*thatar Diuer.’’ The poor soul had often felt bome- 
sick, and several times she had prevailed upon Mag’s 
husband to write for her letters which of course had 
never reached their destination, probably through 
being incorrectly addressed. Then came the war, and 
all communication was stopped. 

Cherubina took her, at last, to the little white cur- 
tained room, finished off just where the loft bad been 
in old times. And there Dummy saw, barging on the 
bed-post, looking so strangely out of place in that 
lainty little room, the one old tattered gown sbe had 
left behind her, years ago. It bad been kept there as 
her representative. 

Then Cherubina came down stairs and sat down 
gain by the fire and leaned her throbbing bead against 
the mantelpiece, and, too Weary with excitement even 
to sleep, let the thoughts whirl through her brain at 
will. 

** Jess here! Jess home!” she said to herself, over and 
over, as something incredible. ‘**‘ Never to go away 
again, Miss Cherubiner; never to go away yo more!’” 

* Alas!’ thought she, ‘‘as if we were not all to go 
away, each in ourturn. The tidings will come again 
that one of us is dead; sorrow there must be; but O! 
that time may bring us no remorse!” 

She looked towards her father where he sat, in his 
old fashion, sideways on his chair, his head resting in 
his hand. She bad shown little interest io his schemes 
—the mill, the well be meant to dig, the bill he meant 
to “offset,” and all the rest of bis projects—because 
she had felt none; because, in her heart, she looked 
with anger on his ‘* wool-gathering ways,”’ as well as 
op all the other sources of trouble in the past. 

But now she rose and went and stood beside bis 
chair, and passed her hand lovingly over the bald 
head with its thin fringe of gray hair. She remem- 
bered his indulgence towards herself, and the shame- 
ful return his kindness bad met with from others. 
And then came the tears, to think she bad so nearly 
forgotten tbe lesson learned with so much pain; for- 
zotten it in the case of bim whose claims upon her 
were greater than all others; one, too, whose life had 
been but a hard one at the best. 





Puzzles. 


A CHARADE, 

My first is to cut, my second is mentioned in the first chan- 
ter of Genesis, my third is a vowel, my fourth is a beverage, 
my whole is related to benevolence. LINSLEY. 

A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
An animal. 
A girl’s name. 
A number. 


A consonant. MINNIE BLAISDELL. 


A METAGRAM. 
Entire I am lined. Curtail me and T ama blow. Curtai 


again and I am anarrow piece. Bebead me aad I am a fail- 
ure. Behead again and I am a tear. LENA. 


A CURTAILMENT. 
Curtail a kind of painting and leave a cement; curtail again 
and leave what is ended; curtail once mure and leave a step. 
NERO. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 19 
A Literary Enigma.—"* Some books are to be tasted, some to be 
swallowed, and a few to be chewed and digested.” 
Charades.—1. Installment, (inn. stall, meant.) 2. Eyebrow. 3. Pres- 
ident. (press, [, dent.) 4. Abundance. 
A Classical Acrostic.— I amb E 
D emete R 
M inerv A 
oO sse T 


N er 0O 
IDMON and ERATO. 
A Diamond Puzzle. F 
- 
FEARS 
AR K 
s 
A Square Word.— WOMAN 
OPBRA 
M ERA B 
A® AGO 
NABOB 
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Cppermost Copies. 


AMERICAN SALARIES. 
(The Galaxy.] 

No less unreasonable than the reduction of 
nS the President's salary to the old standard is the 
proposed reduction of the pay of the officers of the 
army and navy. There was sound sense and justice in 
the argument by General Hancock against the pro- 
posed reduction. He called attention to the fact that 
in adopting the military profession the officer relin- 
quishes some of the dearest rights aud privileges of the 
citizen; that be subjects himself to a uew and strin- 
gent code of laws; be submits himself to constant and 
irksome restrictions upou his freedom of speech and 
liberty of person; bis movements are entirely depend- 
ent upon the will of others. These indeed are no 
trifling sacrifices, and General Hancock might have 
added to them the fact that the officer of the army or 
navy is precluded by the circumstances of his profes- 
sion from entering upon those profitable speculations 
which are open to all other men, clergymen, perhaps, 
excluded. For these sacrifices the officer receives 
nothing in return but the understood “security of 
place and pay so long as he is worthy.”’ This is indeed 
the understanding, the unexpressed but no less binding 
compact, in virtue of which he assumes his commission 
and places his person, his time, and bis ability at the 
service of his country. To deprive him of this is to 
break faith with him. There could be no surer way 
of lowering the morale of the army and navy tban 
such a failure to meet the reasonable expectations of 
their officers. Nor do the people demand any such 
reductiou us that which is proposed. As we have be- 
fore remarked the people are not unwilling to pay 
their servants well. What they do desire and demand 
is honest government and the cessation of jobbery and 
corruption. And-to bring these toan end there is no 
surer way than to pay public officers of all kinds 
well. For if they do not pay them well we may be 
sure that their places will be filled by a sort of men 
who will pay themselves. The people want not cheap 
men, but men of ability and character; and ability 
aud character cannot be had for nothing imthese days, 
or for little. One of the members of Congress who 
advocated the proposed reduction pointed out that 
the pay of a general officer was now greater than that 
of a judge of the Supreme Court. So much the worse 
for us, that we pay the members of the highest bench 
of justice in the land so little. The proper reform 
would be to raise the salaries of the judges. Wise 
economy is a good thing; but to pay the guardians of 
the nation’s honor and the nation’s justice less than 
the salaries of first rate salesmen and cashiers in mer- 
cautile business is neither wise nor safe. 








THE IMPERFECTION OF LEGAL METHODS. 
{Lippincotts.] 

Tuis land of law, lawyers and law-makers is 
badly in want of a jurist or two. Advocates, special 
pleaders, log-rollers, aud codes tbat are recoditied every 
twelvemonth are poor substitutes for a few men 
capable of perceiving the principles of equity, system- 
atizing their expression and making them simple, 
uniform and absolute in practice. When a judge in 
one of the largest and most enlightened States of the 
Union grantsa writ of error to a convict whom he has 
twice sentenced to be hanged, it is plain to the dullest 
unprofessional eye that something is radically and 
mischievously wrong with bench, bar, or legislature, 
or with all three. It makes the administration of jus- 
tice, in its best aspect, a lottery; the goddess blind- 
folded, it may be, but only for drawing from the wheel. 
In the worst aspect it makes of it a hideous mockery. 
With the proverbial uncertainty of the law we bave 
been long familiar. It is measurably curable. Weare 
now coufrouted by its proverbial certainty to go 
wrong. Whether the cause lie in the mode of election 
and tenure of judges, a tendency of the bar to limit its 
respousibility by the title and the ethics of the attorney, 
or the endless tinkering of forty legislatures, or in all 
of these combined with other influences that might be 
suggested, it is evident that weare ripe for law reform, 
and that our Romilly cannot appear too soon. 











JUDICIAL INDEPENDENCE, 
{International Review.] 

THE checks and balances which are to protect 
judicial independence are not so perfectly arranged 
and so complete in their provisions for probable cases 
as may have beeu supposed. Sometimes one or the 
other political department becomes, for the time 
beiny, supreme. Sometimes the judiciary may be 
wrouged iu such a way that no redress will be open to 
it, except such political redress as a reasonable bal- 
ance of parties may give hope for. And this renders 
it necessary that the judiciary should have a strong 
hold on the public favor and respect; for in this, after 
all, wust be found the true basis for an indepeudent 
judiciary. Judicial independence does not consist 
wholly in a secure tenure of office. It is to be found 
rather in that combination of circumstances which nei- 
ther compels the judge nor invites him toswerve to the 
right band nor to the left when the path of his duty is 
plain before him. A secure tenure of office is one im- 
portant circumstance, but it is not always the most 





important. Hope is often more powerful than fear; 
and a position longed for may influence improperly 
when the dread of losing the present position would 
be comparatively without influence. Whatever, for 
this or any other cause, tends to lessen the influence 
of the judiciary is of very serious consequence, since 
the effect is to weaken a conservative power which is 
peculiarly liable, througb no fault of its ewn, to huve 
its'just powers encroachedjupon, and sometimes resisted 
and nullified.—Judge T. M. Cooley, in ** Checks and 
Balances in Government.” 
THE DANGER OF OVERZEAL. 
(New York Tribune.) 

Ir is unfortunate for the Democrats in Congress 
that their zeal for investigating their opponents 
should be so generally mistaken for partisanship, and 
not accepted as the genuine coin of patriotism which 
they offer it for. Sometbing like fatality bas followed 
them in this regard ever since 1861. During all these 
fifteen years they have sought earnestly to catch their 
opponents doing something disgraceful, dishonest, or 
unconstitutional, but their efforts have been so very 
vigorous that instead of being rec*ived as growing out 
of sincere solicitude for the welfsre of the nation, they 
have been counted only as the struggles of a party of 
outs to change places with the party of ins. It has 
happened, too, through all the series of assaults they 
have made upon their opponents, that the nature of 
their case has made it seem that they were attacking 
the Government more than any party. Their policy 
has been to show their own fitness for power by dem- 
onstrating the unfitness of the opposition, while their 
practice was to accomplish the latter by bringing so 
far as possible the whole Government into disgrace. 
The logic of it all was very simple. To get ourselves 
ip power, they reasoned, we must get the Republicans 
out; to get them out we must show them to be in- 
competent and dishonest; we can do this best and 
most effectively by showing all branches of the public 
service to be rotten with fraud and crime, and the 
whole party in power corrupt to the core. It is not 
strange in this state of affairs that they should seem to 
rejoice at whatever brought the public service into 
disrepute or disgraced the good name of the nation. 
It must not be inferred from this that they are hostile 
to free institutions or disloyal to the real iuterests of 
the Government. By no means. They are only be- 
smirching the reputation of the country, as some he- 
roes of poetry and romance are represented as defam- 
ing a lady’s character to defeat a rival and gain her 
hand. Itis all honest enough and patriotic enough, to 
be sure, if you only listen to the explanation, but it 
looks and sounds so much like villainy tbat it is quite 
apt to be mistaken for it, aud as such condemned. 


CHARACTER IN PUBLIC MEN. 
CN. Y. Times.) 

THERE has not for a long time been a period in 
American history when the general public felt a 
stronger interest in the character of its public men 
or examined the evidence touching them with keener 
criticism. It is the fashion among that portion of our 
public men whom this fact inconveniences to misrep- 
resent and belittle it. On the one hand they denounce 
it as proof of license, and declare that public opinion 
assails all alike, striking those who deserve, and those 
who do not deserve, censure. On the other hand, they 
declare current criticism to be ouly the latest develop- 
ment of the fault-finding mood, which all communi- 
ties from time to time fall into, and which was illus- 
trated by the Athenian who was tired of hearing 
Aristides continually called ‘*the just.’”’ But these 
gentlemen, if they do not misunderstand the temper 
of the people at this time, make a great mistake in 
their way of meeting it. So far from mere fault 
finding being the prevailing habit, the people are 
rather incliued to be too trustful. They entertain 
suspicion freely as to those who have been prominent- 
ly connected with a vicious system; but they are only 
too ready tu think that those who have not been con- 
nected with this system could resist its tendencies, and 
if placed in power would give us a sound and efficient 
Government in spite of it. . . . Itis uot the whole 
duty of the public to criticise. Itis their duty also to 
make the conditions of public life as favorable as pos- 
sible to viftue. Men do not change their natures when 
they accept office, and we have no right to expect that 
they can be safely surrounded with temptations which 
their fellows in private life do not resist. The force 
of circumstances has made the principal occupation 
of the prominent members of the General Govern- 
ment the distribution of patronage. From the Presi- 
dent to the member of Congress from the remotest 
district of Florida, the ostensible duties of making 
and administering laws are subordinated to the mak- 
ing and management of appointments. This is wrong. 
It not only diverts energy from the channels where it 
is required, but it brings our public men into tbe 
center of a thousand powerful forces, all tending to 
compel them to make a choice between private and 
public interest. This evil works both ways, and makes 
appointees more dependent on the favor of their 
official superiors than on the right performance of 
their work. What could be expected from such a 
system but general demoralization? If, as employers 
in business life, we left odr employés subject to such 
temptations, and kept up a constant conflict between 
their immediate interests and our own, should we not 





suffer? Necessarily we should, and while we are 
criticising the effects, here and there, of such folly in 
public life, we ought to pay attention to the cause as 
well. 
OFFSETS FOR HARD TIMES. 
(Chicago Post and Muil.) 


THE great law of compensation which runs 
through all periods and circumstances is illustrated in 
these hard times. Most of us complain gf smaller in- 
eomes and reduced profits, but it should be remem- 
bered also tbat it costs less to live. If the dullness of 
business compels the merchant, for instance, to reduce 
the pay of his employes, it also compels bim and mer- 
chants in other lines to sell goods to his employes at 
cheaper rates,and if only the balance is adjusted so 
that the same amount of labor can obtain the same 
amount of the necessaries and comforts of life as in 
ordinary times, it is not much matter how wages and 
the price of merchandise compare with those of 
‘flush’? periods. Asa matter of fact prices generally 
are much lower now than they were three years ago. 
House rents, which average about one-fourth of the 
ordinary income, have fallen 25, 33, and in many cases 
50 per cent. The bloated capitalist and real estate 
owner feels the pressure as emphatically as bis tenant 
—sometimes much more Keenly. 

Clothing, another great item in the yearly aggregate, 
is greatly cheapened. Calicoes that two years ago cost 
twenty-five cents a yard are now offered at fifteen; 
other grades have fallen from twelve and a half cents 
to seven; cotton cloth from fifteen cents to ten; silks 
from $2,50 to $1,50 or $1.75; shoes from #8 or $9 to $5 or 
$6. Ready-made clothing is astonishingly low—quite 
respectable suits being placarded at $12 to $20. Gloves, 
hosiery, and underclothing also are all far cheaper 
than they have been known for fifteen years. In food 
the reduction has not been so marked or general, but 
still the average is much lower. 

Money saved is money earned, and another impor- 
tant offset for reduced incomes is the fact that people 
have learned to do without a hundred things, necessary 
neither to comfort nor happiness, and often directly 
injurious. The pernicious custom of ‘‘treating,’’ has 
been largely discarded; the trashy book ageut and 
importunate peddiler of gew-gaws have been kicked 
out; people have learned that extravagance is foolish 
as well as dangerous, and in short are coming to show 
a prudent common-sense in the use of money, instead 
of throwing it away. That which costs most is most 
prized, and there is a satisfaction now in buying little 
comforts which was not felt when a surfeit of good 
things was the rule. 

These are some of the evident compensations for the 
hard times, and a few years hence we shall see that 
this period of self-denial and economy has had a full 
reward. 


FIRE-PROOF HOUSES. 


In an address at the American Institute on 
the 18th inst., Mr. Powell, of the Forest Committee, 
said, in an argument against the excessive use of 
lumber for building purposes and the consequent 
needless destruction of our forests: 


**We do not know of more than one house in the city of 
Jerusalem, or any other Eastern city we have visited in 
Northern Africa or in Syria, which would not be difficult or 
impossible to consume. That one,a modern wooden cottage, 
is on the high ground inside and west of the Damascus Gate. 
As far us we remember, all the rest--walls, floors and roofs— 
are masonry. These houses cost less there than wooden ones. 
The same is true, to a great extent, of the popular architec- 
ture of the houses of the people in Europe at the present 
time. This point is substantiated by a well-known statement 
of Hiram Powers, the sculptor, to the effect that when there 
was a fire in an Italian city they were in no burry to put it 
out, knowing how completely it can be controlled and how 
slowly it would spread. They would in most cases cost little 
more than wooden ones here, and the difference in expense 
of insurance would be good interest on that difference of 
cost, to say nothing of the feeling of reliet from anxiety 
from the fact of security. By the use of some such material 
as terra cotta, the French teil, or some other composite, 
cottages and villas and churches, as well as State buildings, 
can be erected over the heads of the people now and here. 
These minor buildings can be so constructed as not only to 
be cheap and tasteful, but elegant. They are also healthier 
in respect to non-liability to sudden changes, to extremes of 
heat, cold and moisture. By reference to a British work on 
architecture it will also be seen that sali fragillis (L), a wood 
which we can grow in unbounded abundance, is both non- 
flammable and adapted to such portions of these structures 
as absolutely require wood. Treatment of curtains and 
some other house fixtures with a soiution of alum is another 
point worthy of consideration by way of fire prevention. 
The minds of the masses need disabusing of the idea that in- 
surance money makes good the losses from fires. The prac- 
tical truth being that insurance is only a powerful suction 
pump to draw the losses of the few from the pockets of the 
many. The loss from fire befng, as a question of political 
economy, an absolute loss of just so much national wealth. 
There are over thirty-one and a half millions of dollars ot 
annual insured losses by fire in the Empire State alone paid 
by the insurance companies, leaving uninsured losses out of 
the count.” 





—Indianapolis can boast of the fastest cigar- 
maker in all this land, the revenue reports showing 
him to have made 18,000 cigars in one month without 
assistance. This is about four times the number 
achieved by an average workman. In addition to the 
actual work of cigar making this marvel of industry 
attends to the sales in his establishment, 
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DRY GOODS. 


E Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 
MILLINERY SILKS. 


ALL COLORS. 69e. ; REGU LAR #1 GOODS. 
ANOTHER LINE AT We. ; REGULAR $1.25 Goods 
= 


FROSTED SILKS, 6% 
BASKET, tae Ny CLLES, FALLLE “DES INDES, 
MIGNONS, POU Kn ii ~7~ 
GRENADINE SIL Ks. $1.5 . 
No. o_o ILK GROS GRAIN > ‘RIBBONS 
“ol 
N A LL-SILK GROS GRAIN RIBBONS 





(ex lors), lle. 
SIX-INCH SASH RIBBONS, 38e. 
SEV EN-INCH SASH RIBBONS, fle 
CENTENNIAL (Ked, White and Blue) RIBBONS 


FANCY COODS. 


HAT and HAIR SarAme NTS (new patterns), 
wilts, som. one pear 

PL SETS, EAR DROPS and PIN, at 25c. 

L Abies" BACK COMBS (shell), 12c., Lic., 18e., 

2c., 25 

L ADIs’ BACK COMBS (inlaid), ec. 

Large assortment of Toilet Articles, 


Combs, 
Brushes, Puff Be »xes, Perfumeries, 


Soaps, Xc. 


HOSIERY. 


Full lines of ae MMER MERINO and GAUZE 
UNDERWEAR. 





HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


FRENCH, ay LISH, AND DOMESTIC CHINA 
WARE, plain and decorated. 
BREAKFAST, DINNER, and TEA SETS. 


44 pieces pee OKATEDTEA SETS, #9.50. 
FRENCH CHINA ae + and SAUCERS, $1.80 per 


ozen. 
DECORATED TOIL ET SETS, 
set. GOBLETS, GL 





11 ploose, aon the 
ASS WARE, &c. 





JAPAN by and WILLOW WARE, C ore ae 
and “2 tBLEIZED WARE, BRACKE 
EF RIGERATOR:s, CLOCKS, 
CHIL DREN 8 CARRIAGES, $5 to $30 each. 


Parasols. 


From 36c. up to $15, Plain and Gothic Tops. 
Sun Umbrellas, from 75c. up to $10. 


LADIES". MISSEs’, 
CHIL DREN’ Ss SUITS. 


SAC i ES, OVERSKIRTS, and BTN ES, in 
ASHMERE, ARLINGTON, POPI 
SILK, LINEN, &c. 
MARSEILLES, PIQUE, nd LAWN SsUITS, 
CLOAKs, GABI [ELLES, APRONS, &c. 
LADIES’ SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
ROOM, 4TH 


LADS , As wh OR and FITTING 
FLOOK, ACCESSIBLE BY PASSEN- 
GER ELEVATORS. 


IKkid Gloves. 


GENU INE PH. COUVISIER) 
69c. the Pair. 


+LOVE, 
Desirable Colors and White, § 
2 Button Kid, 45c., 50c., 


69¢., Thc. 





OUR “MONOGRAM” 
2 BUTTON GLOVE, 
la P ir. 
In Ecru and all desirable shades, warranted in 
every way. 
Full Line of Couvisier, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 buttons. 


K. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311’ Grand S&t., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


A.T, Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


Extraordinary Bargains 


In Broche Satin Damasks, 


French Tapestries, 
Nottingham Lace 


and Guipure Curtains. 
Cretonnes, Chintzes, Etc., 
AND THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 
ASSORTMENT OF 
Tapestry, Table and Piano Covers 
EVER OFFERED IN THIS CITY. 


-__ 


ORDERS FOR 


Shades, Cornices and Lambrequins 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Broadway, Fourth ave., §th & 
10th Streets, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, MAY 1, 
AT 


Still Greater Reductions, 


RICH BLACK SLILKS, 


OF THE MOST CELEBRATED LYONS 
LOOMS, 
AT #1 25, REDUCED FROM §1 60. 
AT $1 50, REDUCED FROM #1 87 1-2. 
AT #1 75, REDUCED FROM #2 25. 
AT #2 00, REDUCED FROM #2 5@ 


Plain Colored & Fancy Silks 


AT 90c., REDUCED FROM $1 1:2 1-2. 
AT #1 00, REDUCED FROM $1 25. 
AT #1 25, REDUCED FROM $41 50. 
AT #1 50, REDUCED FROM $1 SO. 


Elegant Novelties in Dress Goods. | 


IN CAMEL’S HAIR, CHEVIOTS, AND 
DAMASSEES, 





#1 25, $1 50, #1 75, AND #2. 


Popular Dress Goods 


IN 
NEW AND FASHIONABLE FABRICS 
AND COLORS, OFFERED AT, 


12c.,. FORMER PRICE 18c,. 
1Sc., FORMER PRICE 25c. 
Veeco, FORMER PRICE 30c. 
25c., FORMER PRICE 37c. 
30c., FORMER PRICE 50c. TO 56c. 


Beautiful Stella Shawls, 


IN BLACK & SCARLET, AT $35 UPWARD. 
JUST OPENED, 
ONE CASE OF 


French Camel's Hair Shawls, 


IN NEW SHADES OF COLORS, #15 TO #50. 
TWO CASES OF 


French Broche and Paisley Shawls, 
BLACK AND SCARLET CENTERS, $6 50 
UPWARD. 

FIVE CASES OF 


REAL SHETLAND SHAWLS, 


HANDSOME DESIGNS FOR SUMMER WEAR, 
#1 TO #6, 


OTTOMAN AND FANCY SHAWLS, 


FROM $1.75 TO &6. 


DECIDED BARGAINS 
LLAMA LACE SHAWLS. 


TWO CASES OF 


Real Llama Lace Shawls, 


NEWEST DESIGNS, AT A REDUCTION 
OF FULLY 50 PER CENT. 
$2 50, FORMER VALUE &6, 
84 50, FORMER VALUE 810, 
SS, FORMER VALUE 814, 
$12, FORMER VALUE $20, 
S18, FORMER VALUE 82s, 
$25. FORMER VALUE &3s, 
$30, FORMER VALUE $45, 








Novelties in Made-up Lace Goods 


LACE AND MUSLIN SLEEVELESS JACKETS, FICHUS, 
CAPES, PELERINES, JABOTS, SCARFS, &c. 
ALSO, 

550 FRENCH EMBROIDERED BANDS, VERY FINE, 

75c., WORTH $1 25. 


KERCHIEFS, 75c. TO $1 25. 
75 DOZEN FINE SHEER HEMSTITCHED HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, 90c. TO $1 40, 

50 DOZEN FINE SHEER HEMSTITCHED HANDKER- 
CHIEFs, $1 TO $1 50. 

{®” SAMPLES OF GOODS SENT FREE OF Cost TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

ALSO, 


DERWEAR, with prices, 





Orders from the Country for all kinds of goods, 
whether in stock or not, carefully attended to, and 
goods packed and forwarded free of charge. 


es 


Broadway and Twentieth St. 
Grand and Chrystie Sts, 





Lord & TAYLOR ° 


REDUCED TO 75c.. SOc., 90c., AND $1, FROM | 


100 DOZEN FINE SHEER HEMSTITCHED HAND- | 


CATALOGUES OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’s UN- | 


IE, RIDLEY & SONS 
Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 
STRAW HATS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 














mW RIAL, PANAMA, 
‘S, G5e. each 


BW ISs ( HiP } 


LEGHORN, and CHIP 





ole. 65e., Ley and 


: 191e. 
» . 20 ry 
FOREIG N DOMESTIC CHIPS, $1.15, $1.25, 
$1.50, #1 
ENGL ish Mil. ANS, #1, $1.25, up. 
MISSES’ LEGHORN FLATS, #1: M), $1.63, $1.75, ae. 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S &¢ HOOL and 
tSLON H ATS LINED, a. NDand fRIMMED 
by es 


gna 





|] 


: #1 
es} ARG i Vv ‘ARIE Ty 


YOUTHS’ AND MEN’S HATS 


(Latest Styles), 
75c., $1, », $1.40, up. 


SELECT STyi 












SILK DRESS HAT T'S, #2, $2. 


$2.50, $3, to $7 
|“ JASHMERE HATS, #2, $2.25, 


$2.50, up. 











jTRIMMED BONNETS.) 





gpneer Novelties, $1.50, $2, $2.50, #3, $4, $4.50, 85, to 
p25. 


LACE G00)S. 





RE AL GU a RE LACES, le., l6c., 20c., 25¢., 29¢. 
and: pa rd. 
Y Ne sAC ‘es, be. , 10c., 13e., 15¢., 18¢., 20c., up. , 
THIREAD m ACE, )A SPECIALTY. 
LALTESE 


Cc 
| Mere 1Qt E LACE, ‘ALL WIDTHS. 


| REAL — AD, DUCHESS, APPLIQUE and 
ALTESE LACE BARBEsS. 


Ties. | 


Silk Ties, with Real a Applique, and Mal- 
tese Lace Ends, 95c., $1, $1.25, #1.4 
Sik — 8, hag ag 








with Beru L ace and Insert- 


Zs, cs 
A} pe mins Tie E ads ‘Gob), 25c. on the dollar 


WHITE GOODS. 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 


E 

ENS. 

‘KEY RED DAMASKS, NAPKINS, 

DUYLIES, TOWELS, &e. EMBROIDERED 

PIANO, TABLE and STAND COVEI 
NOTTINGH A™M CU RTAIN NETS, 


ANT PATTERNS, 
25c., e,, and 75e. up. 














‘ULL LINES 
l LINEN 
‘URKE 


r 





Clearing-Curtains (by the pair) at 50c. on the dollar. 
Lambrequin Lace by the yard at 2Ac., 25¢., 
Lambrequins, 75c., #1, $1.25 up per pie 

Honeycomb and Marseilles Quilts, Co mforte rs, &c. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, and 311% GRAND ST., 


Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 Allen St., fifth block 
east from the Bowery 
Grand Street Cross-Town Line of Cars passes the 
Door, and connects with every City Car and Stage 
route guing north and south. 


CARPETS! 
399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St., New York, 


The attention of house keepers and others is 

enttes stock ot C ry ype 

‘Body Brussels, $1.60 to $2 per yard. 

—Tapestry Brussels, $1 to $1.30 Roe r yard. 
Three-ply, #1 to $1 ey? yard. 

—All-wool Tngrains, 7 Toe. to $1 per yard, 

—Cotton and Wouol Ingrains, 4c. to 60c. 


35c.,50e. up. 
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1. 
maT TENGS Checked, White, and Fancy, 25c. to 
we. rd. 
OIL CL OTHs. All widths, from 40c. to #1 per yard. 
All goods warranted as represented. Call and 
examine before punches asing. 


"HEN A, SPENCER. 





Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Brooklyn Dep't, corner Court and 


Montague 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, 


Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, . - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1876, 2,845,165 14 
Liabilities, .  . 237,620 6! 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


The Brooklyn | Union. 


THE LEADING 


Home and Family Newspaper 





IN BROOKLYN. 


| Recognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets. 





For advertisers desirous of reaching first-class 
patronage there is no better medium than the col- 
umns of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION, 





THE 


Uncontradicted Testimony 


IN THE 


BEECHER CASE. 


Compiled from the Official 
Sources. 
With a Preface. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


8vo, Pamphlet, 25 Cents. 


Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 
price. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
545 Broadw vay; N. Y¥. 


“THE. 


Parisian Pane anita 


IMPORTERS, 
are continually receiving 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
n wae H FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS and 
VELLS, OSTRICH i und PLUMES, FLORAL 


GARNITU KES for Wedding and Evening Cos- 
tumes, ‘ARRANGED. TO ORDER.’ 


VASES and BASKETS FILL - WITH HAND- 
SOME TROPICAL LEAF-PLANTS and PER- 
FUMED BOUQUETS, “A SP BC IALTY. 

To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal discount. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
2S East 14th St. (Four doors west of University 
Place), New York; 9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


MR. BEECHER’S 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 


Admirable photographs from life, imperial size, 
10 x 2, by, Rockwood, N, 
Sent by mail, post-paid, as follows: 








mounted on card-board, 
z. 


Henry Ward Beecher.................00++ 80 75 
Mrs. He W. Beecher... ....cccccccccccses 75 
Both to One Address.................006 «+ 1 25 


FRANK SEBRING. 
27 Park Place. N. Y. 


Extra | Fine Mixed Cards,with name, wer nts, 
post paid. L. JoNgEs & Co., Nassau, 


20 
$10 
THE CREAT 


Brooklyn Council. 


WILL 


A household article worth $10, postpaid for 
50 cents. Stewart Mfg Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





BE ISSUED THIS WEEK, 


THE 


Report of the Proceedings 


OF THE 


ADVISORY COUNCIL, 


Plymouth Church, 
BROOKLYN, 
From Feb. 15, to Feb. 24, 1876. 


From the Stenographie Minutes of 


TOOLEY, MILES & COLE, 


THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS. 





. 


Large Octavo, bound in Cloth, $ 


To Clergymen, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 


In Paper Covers, $1.25. 
$1.60 and $1. 
price. 


As the edition is limited, orders should be 
sent at once to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 113 Wiiliam St., N.Y. 


















































































































Selections. 


SNAP THE WHIP. 

N commenting on the accusations against Mr. 
I Blaine and their satisfactory refutation, the 7'rib- 
une tellsastory illustrative of the course of this aud 
other scandals, as follows: 

Once there was a schoolhouse on a hill. The hill 
sloped down to a pond, on the banks of which there 
were little clumps of busbes. There was one season 
when skunks were quite common, and were success- 
fully hunted in the bushes at tbe foot of the bill, One 
of the schoolboys, Sammy Smart, took high ground 
against skunks, and devoted himself to exterminating 
them. He was quite honest in his hatred of them, but 
he thought so much aud so earnestly on the subject 
that be used to dream about them and start in his 
sleep, and sometimes he would take a notion that they 
had got into the schoolhouse, and would insist on 
dropping everything to hunt them and drive them 
out. Soit happened that the other boys gotin a way 
of playing on his credulity and setting him to bunt 
his favorite game in the most absurd places. One day 
two or three of the older boys said to him at recess, 
“Sammy, you see that little bunch of bushes over 
there to the right of the bank? Well, they’ve caught 
skunks in every bush down there except that one, 
and we suspect there’s one in there, if we coula only 
start him up.” 

**Do you know,” said Sammy, “I’ve always thought 
that was a good place foraskuuk? What let’s do to 
get him out?” 

Aud the other boys said, ‘“* We've been thinking of 
that; and our plan is for all the boys to get in a row 
and take hold of bands and rush down the hill to- 
gether into the busb and scare him out.” 

The plan was agreed to. The inventors took the 
head of the line and Sammy the foot. Down the bill 
they rushed with great halooing, but just betore they 
reached the bush the mischievous boysat the head of the 
line stopped sbort. It was a regular game of “Snap 
the Whip,”’ and Sammy was the suapper. The boy 
who had hold of bis hand jet go, and Summy went ov 
at the top of bis speed through the bush and plump 
into the pond. Then all the other fellows said witb 
great gravity, “Why, there wasn tanyskuuk there atter 
all.” But Sammy came up, blowing dirty water cut 
of bis mouth, and saying: *‘It would seem so to you 
fellows who didn’t go through the bush, but [think | 
have other information. The bottom facts about that 
bush haven't come out.”” Just then be saw one or two 
fellows who seemed not to take a proper interest in 
skuuk hunting standing by, and he added: ** What’s 
more, I believe the man who owns this land is raising 
skunks, aud that some of you fellows are paid to take 
care of them.” 

Sammy got dry and grew up, but the moral of the 
transaction stayed in the schoo) and was handed down, 
and it ran thus: ‘“* Always be sure when you go skunk 
hunting that the other fellows are not playing *Snap 
the Whip.’ ” 

There may not be any moral in this for our friends 
who are soswift to believe vague and indefinite charge s 
founded upon Jeose and irresponsible hints and insinu- 
ations, aud so slow to credit a defense which is plausi- 
ble and effective to those who know only the case as 
presented to the public., And yet it seems to us that 
the gentlemen who think they have otter information 
might profitably inquire if it is not possible after ali 
that the big boys who have whispered this information 
to them are not playing the game of ** Suap the Whip” 
with two or three newspapers for a snapper. 


SH-K-SP-R-"S NAME. 

THE incontestable autographs of the poet are: 

1. His signature to the deed of purchase of a house 
in Biackfriars, London. This autograph was pur- 
chased for the city of London in 1843 for £145, and 
is now at Guildhall. A fac-simile of the signature is 
givep in Richard Grant White's edition of the poet's 
works, vol. i., p. 92. Sir Francis Madden and Mr. Fur- 
nival. than whom there are no abler decipherers of 
antique and crabbed handwriting, make the signature 
to be Shakspere. 

2. His signature to a mortgage of the same property. 
This was purcbased in 1858. for the British Museum, 
for £315. If the only fac-simile of it that we have ever 
seen does if justice, the British Goverument paid a 
high price for an autograpb which is well-nigh il- 
lezible. Madden and Furnival, however, after a care- 
ful and independent study of the original, agreé in 
reading it Shakspere. 

3, 4,5. Three signatures appended to the will of the 
great dramatist. Tbis will, which may be inspected hy 
any one fora shilling at Doctors’ Commons, London, 
is drawn up on three sheets of paper, each of which 
bears the poet’s name. It bas been suggested that the 
first two signatures were appended by the clerk who 
drew tbe will, and that only the last is that of the poet 
himself. This theory haus been shown, however, to be 
untenable, and all the signatures are pow regarded 
as genuine autographs. 


works, vol. i., pp. 96-99. The first and second would 
seem to be Shakspere (s0, Madden and Furnival), while 
the third looks devidedly like Shakspeare. So Mad- 
den makes it out; and so it was made out by Steevens 





They are given in fac-simile | 
by Richard Grant White, in his edition of the poet’s | 


| 
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and Malone, who, in 1776, before the signature was 
defaced by frequent handling, made the first tracing 
of it fora fac-simile. Furnival, however, insists that 
this, like the other autographs, reads Shakspere. 
These five autographs, feebly and almost illegibly 
traced, are all that certainly remains to us of the 
handwriting of one of the most voluminous as well as 
incomparably the greatest of English poets. One 
other autograph is commonly added on the authority 
of Sir Francis Madden, who has said that “Sit chal- 
lenges and defies suspicion.” It is suspeeted, how- 
ever, by both Mr. Halliwell and Mr. Furnival, who 
have good right to au opinion in such matters. The 
signature in question is wrifien on the fly-leaf of a 
copy of Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s * Essays,” 
which is the property of the British Museum. The 
bame, whoever wrote it, is, unmistakably, “ Wil’ 
Shakspere.” In the “Shakspereana Genealogica,” 
pp. 533-534, an account is given of four other alleged 
autographs which are commonly regarded as spurious. 
From an inspection of these autographs it is evident 
that, however Sh-k-sp-r- may have varied in spelling 
the last syllable of bis name, he never inserts an e after 
thek. Sosays Mr. Furnival, and so must any one say 
who takes the paius to examine the fac-similes. On 
this point the spurious and the genuine autographs 
are all agreed. Following out the principle, then, 
that a man has an unquestionable right to spell bis 
name as he pleases, we ought not to force upon impe- 
rial Shaksp-r-, dead and turned to clay, an e which 
he persistently and systematically rejected. Still fur- 
ther, from an inspection of the poet’s autographs, the 
weight of evidence is very decidedly agaiust the imser- 
tion of an @ in the last syllable of the name; or, in 
favor of writing Shakspere, not Sbakspeare.—J. H. 


Gilmore; Scribner for May. 


THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT'S RECEPTIONS. 
ion is a gay scene. It begins at an 
the morning. The Khedive is probably 
not living in the eitadel at the time, but proceeds 
thither under a brilliant escort not long after sunrise 
He receives at different hours, besides the members of 
the consular body at their appointed time, his minis- 
ters, the religious bodies, the officers of the army and 
navy, the members of the assembly (if it is in session, 
which the case), the magistrates, some 
other organizations, and finally le commerce, or the 
merchants, which last is very like a reception of * citi- 
zeus generally.” All of these persons are passing in 
carriages. in a constant stream, up the rugged road 
which leads into the citadel, while another stream of 
carriages is bringing away those who have already 
paid their respects to his Highness, and are hastenipg to 
make other visits. In the courtyard of the citadel are 
stationed one or more regiments of troops ready to 
present arms to the most distinguished personages, 
and bands of music starting at each principal arrival 
afresh peal which drowns the lingering notes of the 
last. The thunders of artillery add to the excitement 
of the scene outside. 

Meanwhile, in the interior of the palace each recep- 
tion is conducted with becoming order. The various 
classes of personages who attend are marshaled in 
appropriaté antechambers. The consuls-general are 
received, as they arrive, by the minister of foreign 
affairs. When all are assembled, they march in the 
order of official seniority, under the lead of tbeir 
doyen, to the hall where the Khedive receives them, 
standing, while the doyen makes a brief address, to 
which his Highness replies. All then take seats upon 
the divans. Long pipes with mouth-pieces of amber, 
and coffee in tiny cups of porcelain upon little stands 
encrusted with jewels, are brought by an army of 
attendants, decorously clad in sable garments. How- 
ever numerous the attendance (and it is sometimes 
large, as some of the consuls-general are accompanied 
by an numerous retinue), the supply of jeweled pipes 
and coffee cups, and the strength of tbe army of 
attendants, seems never to fail. All are served at the 


The recep! 
early hour in 


is sometimes 


sume tite.—Frem an article by CHARLES HALE, in the , 


Atlantic for May. 


HOW TO MAKE EXTRAVAGANCE UNFASH- 
IONABLE. 

Of course moderation in ‘‘ society ” is more diffi- 
cult in this country than elsewhere, for the reason that 
education, character, and refinement bave no support 
in rank. A duchess may dress simply, hve econom- 
ically, and entertain plaivly. Sheis always a duchess, 
and in the best society, and to cross ber thresbold is to 
be admitted to it. 
who has only the vague tradition of * good family ” 
upon her side, must be a very exceptional person if 
without money she maintains any kind of correspond- 
ing position. In Washington, for instance, a bigh offi- 
cer of state who should live upon his salary, and hope 
to save something from it against the evil day of his 
rewoval, would find it very difficult to maintain ina 
boarding-bouse, aud without a carriage and without 
entertainments, the social standing which an ambi- 
tious, clever, and daring wife might require. Yet. by 
his position she would be necessarily exposed to the 
splendid rivairy of luxury and profusion of every 
kind; and if she sold her influence, it would be that 
she might shine and conquer by magnificence. Such 
a woman—we read of them in novels, and smile at the 
bold invention of the author—would carry her 
gay audacity to the very moment of disgraceful 
exposure and ruin. In her house, superbly furnished 








But a lady who is not a duchess,~ 
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with fraud and richly decorated with corruption, she 
would stand supreme and queenly in a costly robe 
woven of liesand embroidered with bribes; careless, 
graceful, ready, smiling with free-flowing gossip; 
knowing, as she graciously bowed and chatted and 
greeted the bright guests of a moment, that the scene 
was all a hideous phantasmagoria of deceit, that the 
naked sword hung bya hair just above her stately 
head, and that at any moment the ghastly mene, 
mene, would glare upon her walls in the appalled eyes 
of her blithe company. 

What is the moral of this sermon? The text, indeed, 
it is not necessary to announce. What isit but the old 
one thatif we are to be saved from the swift dry-rot 
of corruption, the foul decadence of olGer states, one 
way to begin is individually and unitedly to discoun- 
tenance extravagance. Intelligence, refinement, wit, 
shrewdness, cultivation, still more lovely and 
desirable than vulgarity and display. They can “set 
a fashion” if they will. If they choose, they can make 
extravagance vulgar by confining it to those who can 
be notbing but extravagant.—Eprror’s Easy CHAIR, 
in Harper’s Magazine for May. 


are 


FASHIONS FOR SPRING, 1876. 

Affections are cut close, are worn by old and 
young, and are equally becoming to all. They are 
useful for every-day wear, for hill-climbing, and rock- 
scaling. They come mostly in tie old decided colors, 
and are worn long or short to suit the taste or con- 
venience of thé wearer. 

Honor is beginning to be considered a somewhat 
antiquated goods. Several large houses are selling out 
below cost, preparatory to going out of business, “as 
there is no profit in it,” they say. Large stocks have 
accumulated on their bands. as they found few pur- 
chasers for even the finest quality. Some apparently 
heavy dealers have failed entirely, and closed up for 
want of capital. 

Generosity was much worn at the holiday season. 
It is not aun imported goods, but of home manufacture, 
and comes in all prices and grades. 

Intellect is much sought after at certain shops, where 
it is supposed to be found. A “*shoddy” articleis often 
palmed off upon shoppers, a quality with a cotton 
back and a satan figure. But those really desirous of 
purchasing can always find a genuine article, and it is 
within the means of the poor. 

Fraud, though not as popular as it was last vear, is 
occasionally worn as a négligé by those retiring into 
baukruptcy;: and at the reception of creditors by their 
two per cent. debtors. 

There is another garment shown at the openings 
which promises to be as great a favorite this spring as 
ever. Its common pame is Love. It comes in suits, 
prices ranging from one hundred to many thousand 
dollars per suit. It is made to order when desired. 
Sometimes much profit is realized on the sales. Many 
who have purchased say that it can be turned and 
made over for another season. There is much coun- 
terfeitin the market. It requires a practiced eye to 
detect the faise. Only the real will wear; the frail 
imitation soon gets shabby by dust and friction. Iam 
told that some of our leading fashionables invest in the 
cheap material, and trimmed up nicely it is thought to 
look as well as the genuine. 

Policy is ove of the most popular ever garments of 
the season. It seems to be worn by allages and Classes, 
It isconsidered the * correct thing ”’ for court, business, 
or society. Some skill is required in wearing it, so that 
the lining, which is often of a different texture, shall 
not show. Those designed for ladies are often trimmed 
with a dewildering combination of puffs, bows, and 
folds; those for gentleman are ornamented with red 
tape. 

Orthodoxy is not so high or straight as in former 
seasons, Dor buttoned se closely. 

Heresy is very popular, especially when worn with 
white neck-ties. 

Creeds are not so much imported as at one time, but 
are home-made, which causes a great variety.—* Bric- 
a-Brac;” Scribner for May. 


STATE FISH BREEDING. 
(Rochester Express.] 

A very large amount of work has been done at 
the State Fish Hatchery at Caledonia, near Rochester. 
During the season of 1875-6, not yet closed, there have 
been distributed 1,460,000 salmon trout and 
252,000 brook trout, 70.000 California salmon, 150,000 
whitefish, beside large quantities of eggs of these fish. 
During the last six years there have been distributed 
from this single establishment 10,000,000 salmun trout 
eggs and fry, 10,000,000 of salmon, and 1,000,000 each of 
California and Kennebec salmon. In shad-hatching, 
5,000,000 eges were gathered and impreguated last 
year, a large part of which were put in the Hudson 
River. 


rire? 
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Mvup Pres.—There is great sport in making 
mud pies, I’m informed. Well, let me tell you that 
Jack has beard of a city—St. Petersburg it is ealled— 
where the principal ingredient of that sort of pastry 
is regularly prepared in great piles in the public parks, 
and all the children of the city are invited to come, 
with pails and shovels, and dig and play and make 
mud pies ali day. At night, the clean sand is care- 
fully swept up again into higb, smooth piles, ready for 
another day’s sport. Sensible city fathers those—eh? 
** Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” St. Nicholas for May. 
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Financial. 








From Mondiy, April 2A, wo Saturday, 
April 29. 

Wall Street.—The principal financial events 
of the week were the sale by the Government of 
$5,883,000 five per cent. bonds, and the sale of the 
gold receivei in payment f:rthe bonds. Drexel, 
M orzan & Co., fur themselves and others, were the 
successful bidders for the whule amount of the 
bends, and got them, the quotations of both gould 
and bonds being considered, at about a half of one 
per cent. below market rates. The sale of about 
six millions of goli did not depress gold materi- 
ally, perhaps because it was already as low as we 
can hope to see it at present. In miscellaneous 
stocks the feeling of depression continues and 
intensities. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 











Monday, Wednesday, saturday 
Apr. 29. 
. 2X 
eeeeeess 87.90 
Goverumeut Bends.— 
Sixes, IS8l,r........ WS ce wencee ae 121% 
Games, OBL, © .cccc.c WBE scccccee are 12244 
8-20, 0086, & .......- TP © cccctcss BEE Sab sues 14% 
6-20, 1865. G........0- DIBIG 2.0.00. OB. -ccecsees 118 
eR GI Bi Bie vccccs TD - ev ecccss aa 119 
5-M), 1965, c. D....... CP ncapewee SP csccsees 19 
BHR, GER, Ficccccccee BE cecvees SIEM ccccsees 121% 
SEB, TE, © ccc coves CRINGE cccccces CREM cccccccs 121% 
Gale BOER. €.ccccce.ce UBBIGE .0ce-cce 122% .... .-. 193B% 
ee Cb) eee ae 12255 
Yt peer ROTM .coccccs BIT cccve -00 lis 
TRUE Bc cnncecssscces eer BEDE ccccsces 18 
Fives, 1881, r.. TE -Séeeseus SAIN cnceuses uggs 
Fives, (881. c........ N8% .... ar 118% 
Currency sixes..... 16% ........ WOR sancsves 126% 


State Bonds, with Prices offered at N. Y. 
Steck Exchange. 


Ala. 5a, 1888-........ 3 H.& St.J., °86...... 108% 
do 5s, 1886..... io’ ae do "ST.. .. MRK 
do 8 1886. ....... 33 N.Y.S. Bt’y L., reg. 104% 
EEE 33 do do coup. IAs 
Ark. 6s, funded..... 34 N. C.68,old,J.&J. 15 
Gi Th, BS....00..5. ll ee eee or 
Connecticut 6s..... 110 do coup. off.... .. 4h 
IN. 68, coupon, ’77.. 103% KBunding act, "66... 11 
do do 79 . 1346 do ... TH 
do War loan.... 103 New bonds......... 7 
BE Bhs ans cocoteania 1068 Special tax, 1..... 2% 
Bits Diiscaaas séavcowns 45 Obie Ge, St ......... 
do 68, new........ 45 BD Gi e csccccecs 
do 6s, fig debt.... 45 Be, Biss cccsnccsssce 
du 7s, Peni’y..... 45 Fund. act, "66 
do 6s, levee....... 45 Land C. 

7a of 88, 


2 2 eee | chem 
do 8s, do 7 45 Tenn. 6s, old.. 









Mich. 6s, ” 
ado 
Mo. 6s, due’ 
do do 
do Go .. - 6s 1% 
L'z bds, due '82-’08 1044 
H. & st. J., °76.,... 101K 





do anew. 
do 6s, new ser... 40% 


eee 32% 
do cunsol........ 73% 
do ex. mat.coup 66% 
do deferred.. ... 8% 


Dist. of Col. 3.658... 68% 


Railroad Bonds. with prices offered at New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Albany & Susg., Ist 116 
do 2d. 106% 
do 3d. 102 


Bost. H. & E.. guar. 
Bur. C. Rap.&Minn. 
Ist 7s,g 41 
Ches. & O. 6s, Ist... 32 
St. L. J. & C., ist.. 101 
Cc. BL. & Q.8 p.c. Ist. 14g 
C. Rk. I. & Pac...... 110 
do a. f. Inc. 68,°% % 
€. of N.J., 1st, new. 110X 
do con, conv. 106 
Lehigh & W.con. % 
Am.Dock &Imp.b 9 
C.M. & St. P. Ist m., 
Lac.D 100x¥ 
do Istm., cons. 88 


Can. W.s. f....... MY 
do int. b.... 1% 
do cons. b . 103% 


du ext’nb.. % 

dy» ao 108x% 

do cp. gli.b 91% 
Chic. & Mil. Ist... WI 
Del. Lack. & W. 2d. 106 
Mor. & Es. 2d..... 110 
do Ts of 1871... 105 
Erie, Ist, ext........ 119 

do 2d, 7s, 1879..... LOLs 
do 3d, 7s, 1883..... 101 

do L'ngD’k b’nds lw7\ 
B., N.Y. & E.,1st’77 
H. & St. J., 1. g...... 10 
do 8s,conv, 77 
Cedar F. & M., Ist 86 
Mich. So. 7 p.c.2d WH 
M.S.4&N.L,s.f.. 100 

C. & Tol.’ss.f..... Wik 
do new 12 

Cc. P. & A., new b. 103)¢ 

DetroitMon,&T vy! 101 }6 


Buff.& State L. 7s. 103 
Kal. & W. P.. Ist.. 98 
L. 8. Cons. ¢., Ist... 106 
do Cons. r., Ist. 104% 
Mich. C., cons. 78. 02 103% 
do Ist,.83,82,8.f 110 
do equip. 
N. J. South. Ist 7 38... 
do cons. 78. ... 





do ts, real est. 103 
do _ 6s, subscrip 103 


Go My." ..<... OE 
H. R. 74, 2d, 8.f., “88 112 
Wai ME Whe cebsxase MK 

Ohio & Miss.2decons 69 
De eee Din sescce 106% 
West. Pac. bonds. 98 

Oe wee. WE.....0602 . 104 
do land grants,7s 100 

~~ YL 
Pac. R. of Mo., Ist 90 
do 2d 76 


P. Ft. W. & C. Ist. 118 
do do 2d.. 100% 
Clev.& P., 4th..... 03% 

C.&1.C., Ist... 46 

do do <#... bb 

Alt.& T.H., Ist.... 165 
do 2d pref 91% 

Tol. P.& W., E.D.. 80 
Tol. &Wab.lstext 89 

do Ist St. L. div 67 


BO BG dcccccesccce 63 

do con. cony.... 35% 
Gt. W., Ist, 58..... 88X 

do 98, BB..500- 63 


Ill. & So. lowa, lst 67 
Bost.&N.Y.AirL.Ist 99% 
Del. & H. Can.,1st,90 110 
W. U. Tel., 1900, c... 102% 


Miscellunecous stecks.— 
\ 


Aul. & Pac. Tel..... 
Chic. & N. W....... 
do oref.. 


Chic. & Alton 
do pref.... 
Central Pacific.. 
©Oon, Coal sesee 
GRO nos cr scccciees 
Del., Lac. & W..... 
D. & Hud. Canal.... 
Express: 
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Pitts. & Ft. W...... 
Pacific »f Missouri. 


Quicksilver. 
do, pref 
Tol, Wad. & West. S)G ccccccce cece cocccsee 
Onion Pacific....... G4 cceceeee Gh oe eneeee 
West’p UnTel...... 66 ........ BK ....002. WH 
fereige Exchauge.— - 
@ days. 3 daya. 
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FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET KATES, and are proeered, at all times, t. buy 
sr sellin large or smali amounts, to suitul! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mui) or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to turnish informati nin 
reference t» all matters connected with invest- 
wents ip Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD OoUPONS 
CoLLect DIVIDENDS and Town, CouNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sel] uN «‘oM- 
MISSION, ul! MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
cosits and remittances subject tv) draft, and aliow 
in‘erest, to be credited munthiy,: bp balances aver- 
aczing, for the month. frm +1,000 t) #5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of fur per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Furm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We lean not to exceed one-third « f 
the value ascertained by persona itmapect-on. It 
many years’ business have never lostadoliar. We 

ay the ey = pre get semi-annually,in New 

ork. No customer of ours ever wailed a day frr 
interest, net even during the bardest time that 
Kansas is hkely ever to see. Her prosperity 1s bp: w 
certain. Send for purticulara. References 1p 
every State ir the Union, J.B. WATKINS & CO. 
LAWRENCE, KAN 
Oollectious throughout the West a specialty 


‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 39 CANAL S8T., corser Laight. 
Open daily from 10 &) 3, and Monday Evenings bto 7 
ssets ver Twelve Million Dollars, 
Surp:us—Over One M'lion Dolars. 
“ix ver ceut. Interest allowed 
Books tn Enulish, French and German 
. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES. Pres’t 


PATENTS. 


Subscribe for the WESTERN SC{ENTIFIC 
JOURNAL, See month.yinp the interest of 
inventors. [t contains all steps necessary to vb- 
tuin Letters Patent, Decisions of Courts on Pa- 
tents, and much | a ientific Matter. Only 75 cents 
per year. Acidre 

L. oO. WILSON, Patent Lawyer, Editor, 
Peoria. Ill. 

















D) oIRW EIN | is sthe name , of a new remedy men- 
tioned in the Journ lof Materia Medica for Jan- 
uary,as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis, 
and n1l affections of the throat and lungs—those 


of public speakers, and giv es several cuses of cure. 
Wedding , 50 for . Rep or 50 for 
Bristol A! 25 ets. R Do. mask 5 cts, S 
Address SPOTTSWOOD & AYRES, Frankfort, Ky. 











Jheave3t Bookstore in the World, 


6}, +e tNnGL oly and AM- 

RICAN BOOKA, almost 

} away. 110,000 Juveniles, 

beautifully. illustrated, at your 

own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 4), free. Send stam + 

Leggat Brothers, 5 Beekman 

Bt. Now | York Ci 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Bnvel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Faleon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, #1 a gross. Samples 


—_a! 4. see. 
S6 Nassau St... N. ¥. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
CEORCE E. L. HYATT, 


Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL. through to No. 31 
HOWARD ST... how offers at re tail, at reduced 
prices, new stock uf ci irpets, as follows: 
AXMINSTERA&, er. BRUSSEL 

VELVETS, APESTRY BRUSSELS 
3-ply and Ingrain Carpets, "Ou Cloths, 
Rugs, and Mattings. 


A cup of COOD TEA. 


A noted English Traveler savs, much finer Tea is 
drank in Russia than in England; the difference is 
not p preys bly owing te the Overland transp rta- 

tion, but thatthe Russians buy the best Ten 
crown in China, little of that kind going te 
other cuuntries, 


THE RUSSIAN TEA COMPANY 

offer in this market a Manttod uantit 

TEA. Itis absolutely PURE. en Se 
Se eat by mail, prepaid, 1 Ib. canisters, #2.50; Ib. 

$1.2 . To introduce this Tea a liberal sample sent 

for %e. RUSSIAN TEA CU., 19 Pearl St., N. Y. 


RUSCHICK!!! | 


A wonderful vegetable Saponifier. Restores the 
new iook, and cleanses Silks, op Alpacaa, 
&c. Ladies making over, try it. By mail, } pk. 25e. 
to Agts.6 foréL Russian ‘Tea Co., 19 Pear St... ¥. 


QMITH's CRUSHE WHITE W 
5 most HEALTHY UL and BELIeRAT he ° 

‘00. made fri . 
~~ Address &. E. ‘Sm th & Ce., Brook by a 


os 











GRAND 
Re-Opening 


At the Old Stand. 


W.J.GRAHAM 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Glasses 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


HAS NOW READY 


AN ENTIRELY NEW STOCK 
For*tthe Spring T 


8S? BOWERY, 
ABOVE CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 
Solid Walnut Ked-Koom suits, $50 ap. 
silver Maple Chamber suits. 
Maple and Kosewood Chamber Suits. 
Furniture io Eastlake'’s Desigus. 
Parlor, Library aud Dining-Room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, Bed- 
ding. etc., at Extremely Low Prices. 


Warren Ward & Co., 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY STs.. N.Y. 


BEDDINC. 
Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters & Pillows. 


Crescent Flexible Border Spring Beds 
a Specialty- 
Bedding of all descriptions on hand and made to 
order—blankets, sheets, pilluw-slips, table-linen, 
&e.. &c. Mattresses made over; ticks washed. 


Send for eae «| 
JA ays pL SCHENCK 
Canal st.. New Vork. 


CARPETS, 


Lace Citidiee, Ete. 
We are now offering, at immense bargains, 


THE LARCEST 
ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


See list of prices, which comprises some of the 
leacing articles: 


cade. 















POURED IIE, 2 cccccccccvccsecess from 2 76 to $3 75 
ARGUES 22.000cccc.000 oe 250°" 350 
ECE ae. 200“ 275 
WGP BOGS. cccccovccees ™ 1%“ 200 
Tapestry Brusse's. . - 1o* 18 
i hree-Piys (yard wide). - 123° 150 
Tapestry lugrains. = 19%“ 123 
Super all ‘wool. = 7% ** 10 
PE tccéaeraspevne . Conke - 4“ 6 
O11 Cloths (all wiaths) per yar se © wo” 150 


WHITE, RED, CHECK & FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., 
in great vuriety. 


THE ENTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


FROM 


ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR tothe FINEST IMPORTED—ABOUT 
ONE-HALF UsUAL PRICE. 
CURTAIN NETS AND VBSTIBULE LAGCBRS. 
COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY VESCRIPTION. 

REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITCRE 
CHINTZES LN ENDLESS VARIETY 
Parties wishing to furnish will find it to thetr ad- 
vantage to call and examine govuds and prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
(One door below 13th St., New York). 

P.8.—Mail Ofders wil! receive Prompt Attention. 
Parties liviog at a distance can send the size of 
room or rooms, or quantity, with directions as te 
kind, color, and price,and the goods will be fer- 
warded. 

We have filled thousands of orders vy mai), and 
have yet to heaf the first complalat. Mention 
THE CHBISTIAN UNION. 





JANDERBURGH, WELLS & co, 9 

f Superior ae Type and Burders, * 
“California.” and other tard ved Cabinet: en 
Gorugo & Core, Mal dtaltag 1 ae  btones. 
Sticks an 


or. Fulton. x A “Sompiete S Vewspaper 





8 ROBINSON’s + 
ym n & Tune 1¢ Books 
SONGS FOR THE SANCTUAy 


HOIRS AND CONGRE 


suns AR Sues 


Eco NGREGATIONAL me Gu 


"CHAPEL SONGS 2° 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAMIL 
ey bages. terms &C. aaaress the 


<% AS, BARNES & COMPA =~ 


Yorlr. Chicago & New Orleans; 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST: 


Eutirely new aod beautiful ey onal by 
OWRY aud Doane. 


RovAL DIAL DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling erling Melodies. by same authors, 


PURE GOLD: cox nes amon 


wide reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 




















f the ole ove books, in board covers, 
by mail, 35 cts, 


Price Jor any « 


$30 per 100; 


OOK OF PRAISE: 


from the best Songs now in use; 224 pages. 
Price, 840 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


oon es FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Songs for L ittle 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schoois 
andathome. /rice, in Board Covers: 


$30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Book 


OSPEL HYMNS 
AND SACRED SONCS 


Is the only Song Book used by Messrs. 
Moopy and Sankey and WuitTTLe anid Liss, 
in their Gospel Meetings. 
Price, in Bovrds, $30 per 100 covies: by mail, 35 cents. 
** Words only, $5 per 100 <cples; by m il, 6 contz. 
7B For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
Od TH . ote fen te cen ¢ @ tan 
































UMMER BOARDINC. 

Two or three fam: lies can be ace mmodated with 
Board for the Summer ut one of the most delight- 
ful pluces in Saratoga Cuo., sdjacent to Ballston 
Springs, N. Y. References given. Address P. O 
Box 130, , Ballston Spa, | N. Y¥. 


All about rd | god NCHA, free. 
Masyiene and 


Delaware. — # aston, id, ‘Smyrna, Del. 





° A MER. SCHOOL INST.” isa reliable Edu- 

cati nal Avency of 2 ears’ suceessful ex- 
perience in representing Teachers of knuwn abili- 
yt» Families and Schools of every grade. Builetip 
of Candidates for Autamn Session n-win prepa- 
ration. EBxpianatery Circulars for stamp. 


J. W. SCHEMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bend nd Street, New Yerk. 


NGLESIDE Howe for jor Boys.—Pleasant eur- 
rvundings. peseneee eare,and thorough instruc- 
tien . Address Rev. . F. Foster, _Cuicopee, Mass. 


= EAC H E R The Western School 


Agency will assist you 
to secure schools suited to your attainments n- 
dorsed by leading educator . Send for Circular. 
107 Dearborn st., Chicago, D1. 


HOUSE OF 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
{780 estasuisuen mw {780 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cocoa, Chocolate and 
Broma, 


iN ALL FORMS ENOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 





HIGHEST MEDALS received at INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in PARIS 
and VIENNA, and at LOCAL EXHIBI- 
TIONS in all parts of the UNITED 
STATES. 


NEW SPECIALTY 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


ee 


Ga” Sena tor Cemennial Book w our Stores ta 
Boston and New York. 


eee 
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SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZING. 


WO distinct theories have recently been ad- 
vauced for applying chemicals to growing crops. 
Prof. Stockbridge in Massachusetts, and Prof. George 
Ville in France, bave attracted wide attention to the 
subject of artificial manuring, and each by a system 
entirely peculiar and distinct. The theory of Prof. 
Stockbridge, though differing essentially from that of 
Prof. Ville, bas one poiut of resemblance. They both 
claim that chemical fertilizers are sufficient for all the 
purposes of tarming, aud capable of better results 
than avimal dung. 

Whether tbe time has yet come to dispense with 
barnyard manure is, to say the least, very doubtful, 
aud it will require the clearest kind of evidence to 
convincoe farmers on this point. 

The contrast between the two systems above named 
is not easy to reconcile, and yet is too importe ut to be 
overlooked. Each metbod is sound in some of its 
features, and defective in otbers, and the formulas 
laid down are not in all cases tbe best. Though both 
theories have given good results, yet the tormulas of 
each are a standing protest aguinst those of the other. 

But one thing at least is certain. No theory that 
coudemns or discourages the use of barn-yard manure 
will ever find favor with practical men, as to that 
feature. The best possibilities of animal dung bave 
never yet been fully developed, simply because this 
material has never yet beep rightly treated. Butleav- 
ing this point tor future discussion, my purpose bere 
is to compare some of the formulas of the two theories 
above named. 

The fv liowing is the formula of the French system 
for fertilizing WHEAT, and, to indicate its character, is 
called the 

COMPLETE FERTILIZER, NO. 1. 


Pounds 

per acre. 
Acid phosphate of lime. ...........0.000...0000 3% 
SI NN sisson, cccdnaeseea ence. inenkece Mae 
IED OF GUMOMER 6 0a 55 icon cc cece iceccccces. OB 
ere 32 

1,066 


{In a series of four years this plan is modified by ap- 

plying during the second and fourth years ouly 
Sulphate of ammonia.. 266 lbs. 

This reduces the cost for the four years, and still 
claims to be sufficient for a maximum crop every 
time, making, it is said, an average yield of 44 to 50 
bushels per acre of grain, and 4,444 Ibs. of straw. 

Ip the above formula of crude materials, the chemi- 
cal elements are about as follows: 


Pounds 
ST MEI cc caescctadscdentineiicthesscecen ae 
ar ac activaleins 4d Kovecne ath nce Seino 4 
Ammonia.. i) 


Let us now nate a: contrast. a the formula of 
Prof. Stockbridge tbe proportion of cbemicals re- 
quired for a GAIN of 25 bushels per acre is as follows: 

Pounds. 
PRRGNED BONE si. 6.55 din cc ncn cecessss theoomnewalces ae 
NS os 2s no halen esaiec.b00e Svea na cmntasor - 
Nitrogen, 41 lbs., equal to ammonia..... ...... 

In the formulas for corn, as laid down by these two 
systems, the difference is even more remarkable than 
in the above formulas for wheat, as I propose to show 
in a future number of this journal. 

CONRAD WILSON. 


TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF COARSE HAY. 


The nutritive value of bog hay, prairie hay, 
or sult marsh bay, may be greatly increased, with 
a clear profit to the farmer, by adding, at a trifling 
cost, a small proportion of other feeds containing 
more of the albuminoids. The latter, by renderiog 
coarse hay more digestible, make it also more nutri- 
tiows. 

If, for example, a farmer who has a ton of bog hay, 
wortb perbayps five or six dollars, will judiciously add 
250 Ibs. of concentrated feed, costing four or five dol- 
lars, the value of the hay may be increased to twenty 
dollars or more. This principle is clearly illustrated 
in the foilowing combinution, which bas been success- 
fully tried: 





SE intnnh baht eahAo chicas ceeeikeene 100 Ibs. 
rc cncns nx ehteces oveccecesessee ¢ oe 
Oil cake (or cotton seed cake) ee * 
Bean meal ..........- ii) desbecobsth | ied 
Bog hay (cut and steamed) . aa = 
2,250 ibs. 


The total cost of the above should not exceed ten or 
twelve dollars, while the feeding value would be 
twenty-five or thirty dollars. In some cases the dif- 
ference is greater than this. 

Toe followiog statement made by Mr. A. B. Allen to 
Prof. Atwater, in the Agricultwrist, corresponds to 
the above and confirms it. Referring to the state- 
ment that 267 tbs. of average cotton-seed meal, costing, 
say $6.34, would make a ton of early cut bog-hay, of 
average composition, about equal in nutritive value 
to a ton of the best upland bay, he says, ** Now the 
latter is worth $40 per ton, on my farm at Tom’s 
River, N. J., while the former, cut from my own 
meadows, costs me not over 35.00—difference | save is 
$35.00. I suspected this some time ago, and in the 
autumn of 1874 commenced feeding my bog-hay, and 


I don’t see but that the cews give just as much milk, 
and make just as much butter, and that the horses 
look as well and do as much work, and with the same 
ease as when fed good upland bay. But I have less- 
ened the quantity of cotton-seed meal given above, 
and substitute for this a mixture of wheat bran and 
Indian meal—these three costing only as much as the 
cotton-seed alone, | find it better to vary the feed. 
Thus, you see, that like the Mr. W. referred to, I also 
corroborate the German experiments.” Mr. Allen 
likewise fully endorses the view of Mr. Harris, as to 
the high value of corn-meal for mixing with coarse 
foods. 


FORMULAS FOR MANURING. 
THE following fertilizers are laid down by Prof. 


Ville for potatoes. Though intended “as the first crop 
in a series or rotation of four, it is nevertheless adapted 


to otber cases, independent of rotation. The quantity 
is for one acre: 
Acid phosphate of lime...........-... ...... 365 lbs, 
Nitrate of potash > 
PIII Gnccciteaa sentences saenesneual 206 * 
887 Ibs. 


The following is prescribed for Jndian corn: 





Acid phosphate of lime .............-.--..-- 534 Iba. 

IE RIOD. «5 oo.sc cs 0kecacsabeesesssoasce ae 

Sulphate of lime........ va ss eecas ates Se creaar = * 
1,066 Iba. 


When this cr& is followed by wheat the only addi- 
tional fertilizer needed is: 

Sulphate of ammonia . sapeees . 266 Ibe. 

The above formulas, heats tested ans ‘iinet by 
various parties, are yet capable of being modified and 
improved, as we intend to indicate hereafter. It will 
be easy to show that results equal to those produced 
by the above can be obtained at less cost. 


INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


As L intend to compete for the Centennial pre. 
miums, I wish to inquire ef Mr. Wilson if any par- 
ticular fertilizer or special variety of corn is required, 
or any special plan of cultivation. Also. whetber 
competitors are required to purchase their seéd from 
Mr. Wilson, the same as they had to from Mr. Bliss 
when be offered premiums for potatoes ? 

CorRN GROWER, 
Tompkins County, N. Y. 
ANSWER BY MR. WILSON. 

As the above is an average sample of many letters 
of inquiry continually received, I will here answer it 
once for all. 

1. The offers made for this competition include no 
conditions whatever as to varieties of grain or modes 
of culture. It is therefore the interest of each com- 
petitor to try different varieties as well as different 
methods. By so doing he gets the benefit of several 
chances instead of one, as he is entitled to send in the 
best result of all the trials he makes. 

2. In regard to fertilizers the same option is allowed, 
except in the experiment proposed to clubs and 
grapges. As that experiment is inteuded to test a 
special mode of fertilizing, it isof course necessary to 
employ the formula laid down for that case. This has 
been and will be fully explained to any club or grange 
intending to try the experiment. In all other cases 
the competitor uses as few or as many fertilizers as be 
chooses, and may send in his best result. 

3. In regard to seed, I have never yet bad any to 
sell. Messrs. Bliss & Sons had undoubtedly good and 
sufficient reasons for their plan, as I have also for 
mine. Cc. W. 





‘Publ isher' $ Department. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—Loog AT THE PRINTED LABEL OD 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOB 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money bas 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Sbould a formal receipt 
be desired, three cents or a postaye stamp or postal 
card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 
purpose. 








RATES 1 TO CLERGYMEN, 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subseription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subsoribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 





scrtptions for this paper. 





ME. BEECHER’S WOEKS, 


To subscribers and others who wil] send nEw 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer : 

To any one sending two new subscribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


Retan 

Price. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. awe 31 
YALE Lacroaas ON PRE: \OHTNG, ‘Is st ‘Series. er -1% 
- si 24 ee. 
= - * 3d Be ds bel te . 188 
IN 55. ccs king ema ucdin: \s odeewamebes 175 
TAROTURE-ROOM TALES . o..0c.. occ ccccscccee 1% 


A SumMMER PaRIsH (Sermons at the Twin Mountain 
House).. , i 
OVERTURE OF ANGELS... acts EN 
Toa subscriber whe oniee two new oumen ribers 
WITH HIS RENEWAL and $9.60 we will send, post- 
age paid : 


Retat 
Price. 


NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New England ..® 00 


FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING................. -- 20 

MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS (irs. 
Beecher) . ss itl a prin eb Shes-sespsenay ids 

SERMONS (V ol. y to 10), 0 one > volume only.. . 250 


To anyone sending four subscribers and $12.80 
we will mail 
Retail 
Price. 
First Vol. Lire or CHRIST, octavo . BB ie 
Or for six subscribers, 
First Vol. Lire oF Cnrrist, Imperial Edition..... .Tw 
So easy a way of securing these popular works 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 
are handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co. 
Send remittances, stating particularly the books 
desired. Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 
HORATIO C. Kine, 
Publisher. 





REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Posta! money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As fur as practicable we desire out-ot-town 
remittances to be by MONEY ORDERS. When ¢hecks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 











TO OUR AGENTS. 


WE desire to request our agents to send al) 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. : 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, except where specified. N. B.—If you 
want any periodical not mentiened in this list, write 
us, and we will give prices by return mail. 

















Club Retatl 
Price Price 

Postage Postage 

MONTHLIES. Prepaid. Prepaid 
CuRISstIAN C s tON and Harper’s — Seineminnal $ 00 
“ The Galaxy........ .. 4.08 
” bi . seribner's Wonthiy.. 4.00 
“3 “ st. Nicholas - 2.65 3.00 
= * The ‘Atlantic Monthly.....*3.50 4.00 
= = “ Lippineott’s Magazine..... - 4.00 
= Fad “ American rigultarisi.. 1A 
i 4 “ Arthur’s Magazine.,....... om) 
e eg - Phrenological Journai 3.00 
a “ The Nurse or: oe 1 
sd pad a: Orr 5.00 
“ = The Sunday ” via: wee 2.70 
“ Appleton’s Medie'l eas 550 4.00 
© “8 “ Domestic Mon —y | peséeeece 1.25 LO 
bad ss “ Popular Science Monthly.. 4.50 5.00 
* - Peterson’s Magazine....... Li 2.00 
. - Scientific Farmer. ......... 1.00 
- “ Teacher's Monthly Kncopesse 3b 100 

WREKLIES. 

a “ Harper’s Yookiy beiiensn ens 3.0 4.06 
» “ Harper’s Bazar............. 3.0 4.00 
* “  Littell’s Living Ee 7 8.00 
= ba yr = 1.6 BPIBRSS..é. 0.0000 1.76 2.00 
nei * BGVANOS.. ...4-2-00ccccccce-o 2.65 3.00 
. Sclontine American........ MG 3.20 
- ie yes “ with a 6.9% 8.2 
4 * fi sd 3 Companion........¢ Ls 
- = Since 5 onset ssncssesce 7 8 


* ~* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.0; retail price, $5.00. 
t™Must be new Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which 1s $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine eopies (all 
gent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 
H.C. Kuna, Publisher. Currency sent by mail ts at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters aad others whe 
actasagents. Address 


““THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








AGENTS WANTED. 





MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, ete.. known to the public since 
1826, sre made at * THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY,” West TROY, N.Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
| Il ustrated Catalogue sent free. 








BSUC Re wm srtiases WEE NERD 
Established in \37. 
Superior Belis of Copper and Tin, 
Mounted with the best Rotary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farme, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocka, Chimes, ec. 
Warranted. 
luustrated Catalogue sent Frea. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Ciociunath 










Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, co NN. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital oon 8500,000 00 
Total Assets, Jan. 1876.... t'> 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary 


DAYTON 


Inhaler Disinfector & Perfumer 
bas no equal, and when used with 
Vincentagium is a preventive of 
Small-Pox, Diphtheria, Typhoid 
Fever, and ali diseases of a conta- 
gious character. It is also a cure 
for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
Parents, provide them for your 
| children as a preventive of Diph- 
theria and Small Pox. Recom- 
mended by physicians us the best 
in use. e send Inhaler and In- 
halent for four months’ use free 
by mail on receipt of price. 
Small size, $)..25 } large, $1.50; with 
Medallion, 25 cts. extra. 
Illustrated Circular sent free. Sold by Druggiste. 
P. GLEASON, Proprietor, 














20 Went Houston Street. New 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best. only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 82./ Oand $5 each. 

For pamphlets, ete., ad- 
dress, 

E FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 

NEW YORK. 


INHALER 





Wood Carpeting. 
PARQUET INLAID 
And Hard Wood Floors. 
THE NAT'L Woop MAN'F'G 
0. 

950 Broadway, New York, 
between 22d und 234 streets. 
Brushes for waxing floors. 
Send 3c. stamp for designs. 

PATENT 











H. W. JOHNS? 


J) 
MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roof 
Asbestos Root Coatjng, for old Leaky 
Asbestos 
Asbestos 
Asbestos 
Asbestos 
Asbestos 
Asbestos 
Roofing and Sheathing Fel 

eoting and Sheathing Felts, Moth-Proot 

Carpet Lining, &c. 

Ready for use, and easily applied. Send for 

Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid vere 
eties all labeled, #1, 1:2 do. #2. 19 do. #3, 26 
do. #4, 35 do. #5. For 10 cents each, additional, 
one Magnificent Premiam Rose to every 
lar’s worth ordered. Send for vur new GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
300 ‘nest sorts. We are the largest Rose-Growers 
'n America, and allow purchasers to make their 
own selections. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress THE DINGEE & CONARD CvU., Kose 
GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

gale snd 


do all your own Printing. 
to 
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s. 
Roofs. 
Cement, for repairing Leaks on Ruofs. 
Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Painots—all clors—for outside work. 
Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Boiler and Sieam Pipe Coverings. 
Steam Packing, fiat and round, all 











Land of 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 2%0r0 to: 


Rn AGENTS 
ry Town. Per 

ew faces Ctreulara ar! 

on old things. Terms, Ad@r« 


neyedi ato the 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING 00.. Hartford. Ct. Chicago. NL. Cina. Ob« 





Your Name Etegantly Print. 
ed on 12 Transparent VisitTina 
Carns, for 25 Cents. contains 
@ scene which is not visible until held towards the light 
Nothinglike them ever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Novertr Prixtixo Co., Ashland. Mass 





eeu eee Oto ee en ee Ce 
ble business, in which any active nan or wom Db caD 
y make @ to @10 aday One who had never 
unvassed before made @7.60 in 
hour; an experienced agen 
mde B7Z7G iy 


15 hours 


Ag 
for 


+ Copeweu 
ensi- 








Par 
ticulars free. C. 

A. CLEGG, Manager,69 
Duane st.,N.Y. “We fnow €, A. 
Clegg to be responsible and relia- 
‘e,and thin’ be oTers Acentaextraordin- 
ary inducementa"— V L/y Sun, April 19, 1876, 





ee, 





ents Wanted! Medals and Diplomas awarded 
tt aa 


PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1800 Iilustrations. Adress for new circulars. 
A.J. HOLMAN & CW., % Arch street, Phila. 





VMVROALCY at Ae bd 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with boo 
of Yipp., giving tull instructions m th 
new aod beautiful art sent post paid for 1: 

te. 100 assorted pictares, 5) cts. They are Heads, Landscape. 
Antmals, Birds, Insects, Flowers, Antumn Leaves, Comic Fie 
ures, &c. They can be easily transferred to any article so as & 
imitate the most beautiful painting. Also five beantitul GES: 
CHROMOS' for 10 cents, 59 for 50 cents. Agents wanted. 
Address J. iL. PATTEN & CO., 16% Willam St., New York. 


GENTS WANTED for the New Historical 
Work, OUR WESTERN BORDER. A 
Complete and Graphic Hist_ ry of American pioneer 
Life 100 years ope. Its thrilling conflicts of Red 
and White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, 
Forays, Scouts, Pi »neer women und boys. Indian 
war-paths, Camp life and aports. A book for old anu 
young. Notaduil e. Nv competition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Lilustrated circu- 
lars free. J.C.M rdy & Co., 26S. 7th St.,Phila., Pa. 


ANN ahSEtTs WANTED for the new 


_|Book >y Brigham Young's 
ELIZA 








Wife No.19. 25.COO ar ady wid. 
Illustrated circulars, seat frees Dustin, 
Coe, Hartford, Ct, Chica- 
nnati, Obio, Richmond, Va. 


Climan, & 


go, lils., 





A MONTH.—Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and 
first-class. Particulars sent free. 
Address 

J. WORTH & CO., 81. Louis, Mo. 





95 to $20 tees Se 


$39 


y) a day at bome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$1 , terms free. TRUE & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 
$7 7 a week to Agents, old & young, male & 

female, in their locality. Terms & Outfit 
Free. Address P. O. Vickery & Co., Augusta, Me. 


A MONTA.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Ixtroit,Mich 





| Men to travel and sel! our goods to 
; DEALERS. No peddling from 
house to house. Eighty d:llars a 
month. hotel and traveling expenses paid. Ad- 
dress ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET 
NEWARK, N, J. 


STREET, 





JANUARY Ist 1876. 
—_—_— > -—- 
Net Assets January Ist,1875, - - - - - = = = $1,652,949 50 
Received tor Premiums, $59,000 15 
- “ Interest 88,872 B92  - - - - - - - 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities,- - - - - ~- $1%206 13 
* Returned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, - - ~ - 710,069 56 
“ Salaries, Rent and Contingent Expenses, - - - - - - 62,820 06 
* Commissions to Agents, - - - - - - - - - 75.315 67 
“ Advertising, Printing and Postage, - - - - - - - 10342 36 
“ Physicians’ Fees, - - - - - ° o ~ e - 13,654 75 
~ Ween = © = © © ee eo se eo te eh hl 5,001 85 
* Re-lnsurance, - - - - - - - - - - - 6,197 74 
—_——_ $578,608 12 
$2,022,196 63 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand, - = = ee ee = = BF0,704 06 
Bonds and Mortgage held by Company, - — - - - - - - 108.287 10 
United States and State Bonds, - - - - - - - - - 104,454 6 
Loans on call (secured by U. 8. Bonds and other collaterals), - - 212,455 21 
Real Estate, - - - - - - - - - - - - - 61,555 4 
Loans on Policies, - - - - - - - - - - - - 414.848 79 
Premiums in course of transmission, and Deferred Premiums, - - e056 4 
anne». «© «-« «+ « «i++ es hl 48.177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures, - - - - - - - - - - - 7.651 6 
Due for Re-insurance, - - - - - - - - - - - 6,906 O1 
2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force December 31, 1875, as per standard of State 
of New Jersey, American Exp. 4% percent, - - - - - 
Death claims not due and in process of adjustment, - - - - - 


$1,495,332 00 
526,764 53 


Surplus to Policy Holders, . m —— % - e m 


Number of Policies issued during the year 1875, - 


- - 5135 
losuring, - - - 9,775,050.00 


OFFICERS. 
J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-Pres. J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
J. B. BURNET, Medica! Examiner. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT, 
DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 








$200 S menth. Agents wanted. Excel. Mfg. 


- bl Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ll. 


FINELY PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 
ARDS C 
wanted. 











ING © sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards, 
Marble, snowflakes, Scroil, Damask. 
etc. We have over 100 styles. Agents 

A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 





$40 Acent’s profits a week. New novelties & chro- 
mos. Catalogues free. Geo. L. Felton & Co.,N.Y.City. 


ARVIN 





» \ 


¢ 

























c/S AGENTS, WANTED®>)\> 


pEND FOR’ PRICE LIST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY wW.y~ 

721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA.PA, 
| IIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. 























And Milward’s ** Helix” Need 
(In Patent Wrappers.) sold weve 


Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


These Corsets hare met 
the demand of the times in 
giving a PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANIIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RATES, Their 
eminently superior qual- 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 
are now the most popu. 
lar 




















Perfect in fit, while flexible 

lish, durable and luxurious | 

fect symmetry ofshape,their 

qualities have one of the [4 

cut these out and compare 
goods have, was never produced by weaving until the invention of our 
demand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular. 


made. ist. Because they are 

tothe natural movementsof / 

theform. 2d. Theyaresty — 

towear, 8d. Being woven | - 

Without seam, and in pers E 

stay properties are unappro- 

ached. Cur new improved 

labels here printed in Gold 

and Black—take no other— 

—beware of counterfeits— 

The perfect form which our 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their superiorty is attested bv the Gold 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the continually increasing 

UNITED STATES CORSET CO,, 

NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 4928. 





These are the best 
} 2nd most economical 


— impervious to 
jampness, beat and 
cold. 8nd for sam- 

les to B E. HALE 


CO., 56 and 58 Park 
IB Place, New York. ¢ 


DR. JOHNSON’S $30 HEALTH-LIFT. 
Highly commended by Hundreds of LL.D.s—D.D.s—M.0.s-A.M.s— 
Presidents and Professors of Colleges—School Principals—Editors— 
ee ee Publishers—Merchants and Brain-Workers gen- 








erally. Send Stamp for Full Circular. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond St., New York, 








‘ 
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Silver-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


550 Broadway, New York, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES 
OF THE 


Celebrated Porcelain-Lined 
ICE PITCHERS 


Cleaner, Lighter, and more 
Metal-Lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard 
metal, and CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED 
BY ROUGH CSAGE. 





SiJver- Plated F Porce'ain- Lined 


ICE PITCHERS, 


IMPROVEMENT AND 
ARTICLE MADE. 


THE LATEST THE 


BEsT 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, New York. 


The Scientific Americ7m says: “ The chemical ac- 
tion of different drinkirg wuters on the metal ot 
which the interior wail of most ice pitchers is com- 
posed produces oxides injurtous to health, Acting 
on this fact,the Meriden Co. have succeede d in 
coating piteher linings with a smooth, seamless 
enamel «of porcelain. Its perfect cle inliness and 
certain safety seem to give tuisice pitcher a de- 
served Commendation.” 


Gorham & Go. 


tILVERSMITHS, 


WILL REMOVE 


Their Retail Department 


FROM No. 1 BOND STREET, 


UNION SQUARE 


May 8. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering the largest and most complete asaor!- 
ment of STAPLHW and FANCY DKY GOODS to be 
found in the city and at the 


Lowest Prices. 


PLAIN COLORED TAFETAS and FAILLES, in 
all grades suitable fr Dresses and Trimmings. 


Fancy Silks and Damasses. 


STRIPED and CHECKED SILKS, Lorene KS 
aca FOUL. ae oe BROCADES, 


Black § Silks, 


All the most approved makes. 


Dress Coods. 


PARIS NOVELTIES in every auier of fabrics, 
GRENADINES and GAZE FACONNE, 
GuiZeLLus ALGERINES, BURITTES 
ORGANDIES, JACUNET=. LINEN LAW Na, 
CAMBRICS, CKETONNES and GINGHAMS. 

















LADIES’, MISSES’ a: and INFANTS’ 


Outfits, 


Cemolete in every detall. 
BOYS’ =ULLS (insiz 83 to7 years 1d). 
WEDDING TRUUsSE ay JX furnished at short 
n tice. 





Costumes. 


PARIS-MADE aah A BS aud RECEPTION 
eran. 24 c VEAGE SUITS, 
NTLER, WRAPS, &e. 


Also, ine aoubeaie with th: aa we have in 
st ck uchele useortient of GARMENT » Made 
up from PARIS DE IGNS,and fasuion ble f -brics 
out ee, for HOUSE or -TREET WEAR, at LOW 


Hosiery and Undergarments 


the very best mak 
GENTLEMEN: s s IMPROV ED DRESS SHIRTS, 
war rinted t 
COLLARS and CUFFS, iC ‘KWHAR. KID, SILK 
a4 LISLE THREAD GLOVES. 


Parasols, 


SUN and RAIN UMBRBLLAS. 


Mourning Coods. 


All the newest fabrios in a and MEDIUM 
QUALI! 


Laces, 


PARIS Lr ete gig tt HAMBUR? and SWI8s 
EDGINGS and INSERTINGS, HANDKt RCHIEFS 
ot every Sonate. 

















India Shawls, 
Brocne Shawls 
and Summer Shawis. 


Cloth Depart ment. 





NOVFLTIES in &UITINGS, TRO Ds ERINGS. 
Habre CLOTHS. CI CLOAKINGS for CHILDRED 
RPBOOFS, &o. 
Broadway an and 19th St. 
. . 


Durable than the] 


IT PAYS 


sny amart man Who wishes to make $?,0002 year o1 
+ smaticaptal,to co. mence in our line of busi 
ess. Reofing isa Spe ialty. There is no on 
a your county who carries v1 toe business. Vor 
‘an learnitin one week by studying our instruc 
1oas, Which we send to ali who ask tor them. An) 
nan baving $10 cup tal to start with, can purchas 
nough mate.ial to roof three ordinary houses 
he sum realize d from sale and protit on this sup 
ly, undded to the regular psy or labor as Rovufer 
‘ould amountt) netlessthan@2 «, An exper 
den could vasity dv the work in bine workin; 
jays. Two persons of swall means can join t 
‘ther to advantiuze, one canvassing whi'e th 
steer attends tothe work. send for: ur Bouk«: 
ustruccions (free if you write at once), an 
‘tudyit. Ask for terms. if you are unabe t 
idvance the money, present the matter to th 
Tincipal storeke - er ia your p ace, and talk i 
ver with him will b+ gtad to furnish th: 
‘tock and di-i-e the profit with you. 
suarantev the Sarees to tne fir-t res). nsible ap- 
‘eant. Addrese N. ¥. SLATE ROOFING CO. 
LiMITED, 8‘ ‘ed © r Street, N. ¥.,and mention THi 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The American House of Antiques 


SYPHER & CoO., 
593 Broadway, 


are receiving weekly very large and valuable addi- 
tions to their atock of 
DUTCH INLAID SUP ITORE. DUTCH 
SICAL HAL EN A KS. MA 

BUHL F rURE. 
ANESE BRONZE 
EN, AND 

WARE. 


A Very Extessive Assortment of Teake 
a Furniture. 


We wil 








MUC- 
CETRIE AND 





HURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced,fally warranted. Catalogues 
‘iving full Mt particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 

MYER MANUFACTURING co., 
ri to6o4 West Eighth St..Cineinnati. 0 4 











H. O'NFILL & CO. 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave. Corner of 20th St. 


ON MONDAY. April %, 
WILL OPEN A FULL LINE OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS AND 
ROUN Ts, 


ATS 
LONDON RUUND HATS 
AND MOURNING BONNETS, 
FRENCH AND SONNETS CHIP HATS AND 


N 
w Designs in FANCY BRAIDS. 
FRENCH CHIP w ty in all the New Shapes. 


ter ¥. 
AMERICAN CHIP HATS. in all the New Shapes, 
She. to $1.25. 
FINE oxetins Xe STRAWS. 


cP Call and eximine our Immense Stock of 
STRAW GOODS, as it is the iargest in the city. 
1nd most allot our own manufacture. 


FRENCH FLOWERS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


RIBBONS. 


SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS. 
No.9 ALL-SILK GROS GRALN, lic. yard, 
No. 3 al L-“LLbA_GROS GRAIN, te. yard. 
No. 16 ALL-SILK GROX GRAIN, 2c. yard 
q-inch ALL-SILK vase SIBBURa, 44c. yard: 


i ahve 
NOV KUT tes IN 


SILK SASHES. 


SUN UMBRELLAS 


The Iargest assortment to be found tn the city. 
and selected with special care fur retail trade. 


LACE coobDs. 


CASHMERE LAC 
SUIPURE LACE 


THREAD LACE 
MADF-UP LACE GOUDS, 
CHLI.DREN'S LACE CAPS, 
RUFFLING~ IN ALL THE NEW 8TYLEsS. 


rh 
TLES. 
CASHMERE L LACS TIES, 
ANCY LACE TIES. 
SILK AND LACE TI¢s. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., corner of 20th St., 


WILL OPEN A 


NEW DEPARTMENT 
IN THEIR NEW SHOW-ROOMS, 
MONDAY, APRIL 24, 
an entirely NEW and VARIED STOCK of 

LADIES’, MISSES’, and 
CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


UNDERWEAR. 


ant,.* beg to invite an examination of our Fine 
oc 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR, 
In Linen and Cambr 

FIVE IMPORTED and HAND-MADE COR 

allof which have been boughtat LOW PRICES 
and will be offered at EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICBs. 


H. O’Neill & Co. 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., corner of 20th St. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
"| Published by H 0. Hoveator ayn Co., ae 
tevary Magaane 











Terms, ottonm ayeer. Postage coaidke te by Publishers. 


THE LARGE 


demands made upon our stock by the increasing trade of the 
Centennial year has only stimulated our efforts to maintain an 
unequalled assortment of elegant Clothing for Men and Boys. 


Prices were never so low as now. We are selling Business Suits 
it from $12.00 upward; superior Cassimere Pantaloons at from 
24.00 upward; and are making excellent Cassimere Suits to order 
it from $25.00 upward. 


To buy Clothing with intelligence, you must first examine our 
tock. 


DEVLIN&CO 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST. BROADWAY AND WARREN ST. 
P. O. Box 


Our little pamphlet, “‘Centenniat Succestions, 


2256. 


” 


mailed free upon application. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. PRICE REDUCED. 
One Hundred Beautiful Tints and Colors. 


Itisthe Original and only reliable mixed paint. It isthe most Durnble paint made. Itisthe 
Handsomest paint made. It is tne most Ecopomical paint in the market. 


It has received the highest endorsement from thousands of persons who have used it in various 
sections of the Country. 


Send for Sample Cards, together with testimonials from owneré of the finest residences in the 
Country (furnished free) to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, N. ¥Y. City, 
or 132 and 134 East River St., Cleveland, O. 


ts” For Sale in-every Section of the Country. 





A PRACTICAL BUSINESS DESK. 
WOOTON PATENT 
Cabinet Office Secretary. 


Catalogue and Price List mailed on” 
application. 


WOOTON DESK C0., 


" Sadingapo ie, Indiana. 
The most complete and convenient Desk I have ever seen.— Publisher Christian Union. 








USE ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


Is the Best Paint in the World. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will pesist water equal to't. Itis 
Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; andas evidence of -ts being 
the Bt ST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the fuliowirg Branch 
Fact ries wi!l abundantly tvstify. 

BRANCH FACTORIES: 
’ 506 Weat St.. New York. 83 W. Van Baren St., Chicago. Il. 
210 8. Third St., St. Louis. Mo.; anda Wh: lesule Dep tat Wm. K ng & 
B o.. No. 2 N. Liberty St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials seni FREE on applicat'cn, 











‘Bracket-Sawing Headquarters. , 
Every bind ofSaw. Every tindof V'oou 


pi a pada m Send for Prices. 
This Frame with six Saws, 


ContInenTAL Lire ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


twenty Pecan, and full cirections, sert by 


mail, prepaid, on receipt of $1.25. 
sent by mail for 25 cents per dozen. 


Saws 


*s82[C9¢] aaum 
“PAH Le Aq pos 





MILLERS FALLS CO.~+ 
74 Chambers Street, New-York. 


(Corner of Droadway.) 





Amateur Workers in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


can find everything they desire and four Pooks of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our new ard enlarged Cat- 
alogue and Price-list (84 edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 
196 to 200 Lewis St., tt. of 6th & 6th Sts., E. R., 





ta 24 & 26 Nassau St, N.Y. 


N.Y. 





AGMOUE... 0. cn ccevcceroneeeceeees oeveeee BB, 
lucome....... «+ 
Policies insaced ‘1870. 


$2 ‘ONIGTING IWLNANILNOD 
Z 


THE VERY lorge sale of the Eue 
reka Machine ie = is net a 


y 






[EUREKA] 











aes = tter f surprise, it 
Cleims DOI... - cee deevercnceeceees 3,600,000 MACHINE quests on =~ nted ed ever) toe 
— 5 t is reliable in reapect, 
J at 2 quality guar: 





1. W. FROST, Pret, J. P. ROGERS, See. 





